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WHIRRIN’ OB DE QUAIL. 


By DAN DE FOE. 


I, 


When de mawnin’s soft an’ hazy 
An’ de sun rolls, dim and red, 
With autumn grasses under foot 
An’ autumn skies o’erhead, 
Dar’s nothin’ half so fillin’ 
In dis fearful, tearful vale 
As a South Cahlina stubble, 
Whar dar’s whirrin’ ob de quail. 


II. 


You want to skirt the pashture, 
Whar dar’s bresh-heaps ‘long de 
fence ; 
An’ cross de ole-time clearin’, 
Whar de undergrowf is dense: 
An’ when yo’ strike de “bottom,” 
Watch de fences, ever’ rail— 
Whar dey’s South Cahlina stubble 
Dah’ll be whirrin’ ob de quail. 


Vv. 


III, 


Doan’ watch de clouds a-floatin’ ; 
Doan’ feel de autumn breeze; 

Doan’ lis’en to de maudlin’ crows 
A-scoldin’ in de trees. 

Des watch de stumps an’ by-paths, - 
Whar de cattle’s made de trail— 

’Mong de secon’ growf ob hick’ry— 
Dar’ll be whirrin’ ob de quail. 


IV. 


Doan’ be musin’ ob yo’ sweetheart; 
Doan’ be foolin’ wid yo’ pipe; 
Doan’ be thinkin’ ob de ridges 
Whar de hickernuts is ripe. 
Des watch de dawg a-pintin’— 
Stiddy nose an’ stiffen’d tail— 
Yo' kin bet yo’ bottom dollah 
Dar’ll be whirrin’ ob de quail! 


De Black Man likes de banjo; 
De White Man likes de books: 
De White Man likes de pahlor; 

De Black Man likes de cooks. 
Dey’s diffunce ’twixt a skin dat’s dark 
An’ enudder skin dat’s pale— 

But bofe gets pow’ful itchy 


When dar’s whirrin’ ob de quail. 





THE BROWN GANDER. 


By JOHN JORDAN DOUGLASS. 


NE beautiful day many years ago, 
in the time called by the Indians 


the Goose Moon, a flock of wild 
geese came honking up from the South, 
hovered a few moments in mid-air, and 
settled down upon the broad marsh bor- 
dering Hudson’s Bay. The most remark- 
able of the females in this clamorous 
throng was a large one with a peculiar 
brown mark on her left wing. She was 
evidently considered a very wise old 
goose; for, next to the big gander, she 
seemed to be the leader of the flock. The 
others looked to her for guidance in 
goose lore. 

This particular flock, in addition to 
others, had come hither to rest. Both 
males and females set about the task of 
selecting suitable locations in a thorough- 
ly domestic fashion, but none showed quite 
so much sagacity in the choice as the old 
goose we shall call Brownie. Disdaining 
several likely places, she appropriated a 
large tussock surrounded by the shallow 
water of a pond. The years had taught 
her valuable lessons. Well she knew the 
protecting care of the water—the faith- 
tul friend whose soft voice always be- 
trayed an approaching foe. Nor was she 
less careful about the material for her 
nest. ‘The very choicest grasses, mosses 
and leaves were patiently collected. These 
she formed into a cozy, roomy circle; 
and, not contented with that, generously 
plucked the feathers from her breast to 
line the nest. Perhaps she might suffer 
when the wind blew cold, as it often did 
in that far northern land, but she paid 
small heed to her own comfort. When 


everything was finished, Brownie’s mate 
(who was, by the way, a rather indolent 
fellow) came to give his approval. Day 
after day a large white egg was de- 
posited, till fourteen were counted by a 
little Indian boy who chanced to find 
them while hunting turtles. 


Finally, the 





mother goose began the long task of 
warming the eggs into life. 

Those were trying days, too—days of 
hunger and fear and watchfulness. There 
came sniffing along the edges of the pond 
one morning a sly old fox. It was a 
critical moment, and Brownie, peeping 
through the tall grass, watched every 
movement of the enemy. Happily for her, 
however, the wind suddenly shifted, and 
Reynard trotted off on his way hungry. 
The Indian boy visited the nest often. 
Though the old goose regarded him with 
suspicion, she was too intent upon her 
maternal duty to do otherwise than 
threaten him with an angry hiss. She 
did not know that he had sent more than 
one arrow whistling after a long, lank 
silver fox who prowled about the locality. 


In due course twelve goslings en- 
livened the nest. Happy little fellows 
they were—and hungry. One of them, 


besides being slightly larger than his 
companions, had, even at that early age, a 
clearly marked brownspot upon his downy 
left wing. Soon Brownie led them forth 
to try their tiny paddles in the pond. 
They swam off readily, showing ease and 
grace in every stroke. In fact, it was 
clearly evident that they needed no 
schooling in the art of swimming. Their 
main deficiency lay in their ignorance of 
their natural foes. 

Often now the Indian lad came to 
watch them at play upon the gently rip- 
pling water. Sometimes he would toss 
out bits of black bread, laughing mer- 
rily at the greedy necks outstretched to 
seize them. Another onlooker came too; 
a sly silver fox. He watched and waited. 

For many days it was a happy flock. 
The goslings, well nurtured and shel- 
tered, waxed strong and confident. Am- 
bitious to make their own way in the 
water, they began to swim out in advance 
of the mother. She rejoiced in their 
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growing strength of wing and leg, but 
never ceased, in her goose fashion, to 
warn them of the thickets. 

Meantime the silver fox had passed 
many times along the reedy edges of the 
pond. It seemed to him that the young 
geese would never come in reach; but, 
fox like, he bided his time. He often 
made unusual commotion in the under- 
growth to attract the attention of the 
geese; and they would have come ashore 
to investigate—as it is said geese will— 
had not Brownie prevented them. 

An evil hour came, however. The little 
brown gander—the pride of his mother— 
espied an unusually tempting bit of grass 
near shore. With sparkling eyes he darted 
forth to pluck it. Nearer and nearer still 
he swam, despite his mother’s warning. 
But he had scarcely touched it, when the 
harmless looking reeds rattled furi- 
ously, and a swiftly moving grey figure 
seized him by the thigh and dashed away. 
Swifter and swifter ran the fox, bruising 
the squawking brown gander at every 
stride. At last, rejoicing in his good for- 
tune, the silver fox sought to clear the 
little open space just before his den. But, 
as he did so, something long and dark 
hissed viciously through the air, and the 
bold pirate rolled over and over with an 
arrow in his side. That was the tragic 
end of the silver fox and of the brown 
gander, too, as far as all appearances 
went. But the brown gander was not 
dead; and, with careful nursing, his 
wounds soon healed. The Indian boy 
gave him the very best attention—feed- 
ing him dainty morsels and sheltering 
him warmly at night. Under such kindly 
treatment the wild goose became some- 
what tame. 

The short summer soon waned and 
winter came on apace, freezing the 
marshes and the water of the great Bay. 
Flocks of geese, fifty and a hundred 
strong, rose from the marshes and plains, 
and, forming in line, winged their way 
southward. The brown gander, who had 
seemed content with his new quarters, 
grew restless now. Something in those 
far-off calls stirred his wild blood. Fi- 
nally a flock passed directly over the 
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Indian boy’s hut. The brown gander was 
strolling about the little enclosure. Sud- 
denly the Honk! a-honk! Honk! of the 
leader arrested his attention—perhaps 
the familiar note of his mother’s voice 
called down from the dizzy height—and, 
with an answering cry, he rose up, up, 
up! till he joined the flying V. Far be- 
low the Indian watched him till he faded 
into the horizon. 

Months passed. The warmth of sum- 
mer was again creeping to the heart of 
the Frozen North. The time of the 
Goose Moon was at hand. From many 
huts eager eyes scanned the cold blue 
skies for the returning flocks. In that 
land the honk of the wild goose is as the 
cooing of the turtle dove in the South. 
No one awaited the clamoring squadrons 
more eagerly than did the Indian boy 
who had saved the brown gander. Some- 
how, he felt that the gander would re- 
turn with those far-traveled pilgrims. 

One evening, as the boy was coming 
from the trapping station, he heard the 
sound of an approaching flock. Honk! 
a-honk! Honk! a-honk! Honk! honk! 
What specially attracted his attention 
was that they were flying directly toward 
his hut. With a thrill of joy ke noted 
that the leader was checking his flight. 
When almost over the hut, the great 
goose circled and fell neurer to the 
earth, while the others swept on to the 
marsh. The boy fairly flew to greet him! 
He recognized the brown gander. Justa 
few more yards and they would meet on 
the old soil. 

What was that? A tall figure arose 
and pointed a dark object at the sky. 
Back and forth he swayed it a second. 
Then, even as the Indian boy shouted a 
frantic warning, a sharp report was 
heard, and the wild goose, stopped in his 
graceful downward sweep, whirled round 
and round till he struck heavily upon the 
soil he had remembered through all his 
long journey. Before the white trapper 
could claim his victim, the Indian boy 
rushed forward and clasped the bleeding 
bird to his breast. And the brown gander . 
died there in his friend’s arms. But 
something noble and very tender lived 
in the lad’s heart long afterwards. 








AT 





SPLIT LOG CAMP. 





By MARVIN 0. JENKINS. 


Expianation.—The following narrative is founded upon actual facts, and the people 
mentioned herein really exist, though I have carefully changed the names of some per- 
sons connected with this story, for reasons of my own and to avoid any possible after- 
math. For if I were foolish enough to be exact, I would have no less than fifteen 
moonshiners camping on my trail and the U. 8. Secret Service detectives would be 


working overtime for some months to come. 


Then, too, I am related to some of my 


characters. My fat old daddy (I call him fat, because he ain’t) my fat old daddy was 
at one time one of these dear old, wholehearted, devil-may-care Hill Billies, as some 


unappreciative scribe has called them. 
and that’s the girl. 


CHAPTER I. 
Split Log Camp. 

Cousin “ Wag” Poindexter was stand- 
ing upon the platform of the little sta- 
tion of Wiggletown as the accommoda- 
tion train pulled in, and as I stepped 
from the car, he rushed up, and, grab- 
bing my hand in his big hairy fist, shook 
it warmly—greeting me with his old 
familiar “ Howdy?” As I was the only 
_ passenger to leave the train at this point, 
I was the centre of attraction, and found 
a half-dozen pairs of eyes watching me 
curiously ; and, as I turned again to talk 
to Wag, several big, brawny, broad- 
shouldered men approached. One of the 
foremost, addressing my cousin, asked: 
“So this is yo’ Yankee cousin, huh? 
Well, I'll be han-saned ef he ain’t the 
very picture ov his pa! Yessah! ” 

“Uh-huh! this shore is him. Shake 
hands with Mr. Pete Simpson, Mart.” 

Mr. Simpson shook hands with me 
and said: “Um. So yo’ air old Bob 
Jenkins’s son, eh? Well, I'll be han- 
saned! Ever take a drink?” he asked, 
as he pulled a flask of colorless whiskey 
from an inner pocket. 

“Well—I’m Bob Jenkins’s son!” I 
answered, as I reached for the bottle, 
and smiled as I thought of the quart of 
Green River in my grip. 

“Haw! haw!” laughed Simpson. 
“Yo’ shore air! Yo’ shore air!” But 


his laugh changed to a look of melan- 
choly, when he saw the size of the drink 





Then there is still another very good reason, 
But I’ll tell you about her later.—TuHe Avrnor. 


I had taken. “ You’re twice Bob,” he 
said, as he took the almost empty bottle. 
“ Bob would ’a left a swallow, at least. 
An’ I'll be han-saned ef he warn’t some 
hell in a fight!” 

My cousin then introduced me to. the 
several others who were looking on in 
an amused sort of way, and my heart 
warmed to these men of the mountains 
as I shook hands with “ Beauty” John- 
son, “ Big Fist’ Colvin, “ Lum ” Evans, 
“Frenchy” L’Hérault, and “ Doctor” 
Lovell. 

About three weeks previous to the 
time mentioned, I had received an invita- 
tion from my cousin to spend my vaca- 
tion camping with him and some of the 
boys, up in the hills. And here were 
the boys, the whole crowd—all men past 
35, and Pete Simpson and Doctor Lovell 
were on the other side of 60, but they 
were both hardy men and as strong as 
young lions. They were a jolly, good- 
natured lot, and delightedly plagued old 
Pete Simpson about his empty “ hipper.” 

As Wiggletown was only a flag stop 
and not really a station at all—being 
nothing but an empty box-car, minus the 
trucks, set down to one side of the 
track—there was no agent, and the bag- 
gage-man had unceremoniously dumped 
my trunk and suitcase on the cinder 
platform. My shooting irons—a double- 
barreled shotgun and a fairly good rifle 
—were packed in the trunk, along with 
fishing-tackle and other paraphernalia, 
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“We've got foah tents up, an’ a sort 
o’ kitchen rigged out, up heah in the 
hills about foah miles, honey!” ex- 
plained Cousin Wag, as two of the boys 
seized my trunk and another the suit 
case, which they threw into a wagon. 
“ Yo’ see, we allowed we'd be all ready 
when yo’-all got heah, an’ seein’ it’s a 
12-mile drive from heah home I ‘lowed 
we could hunt fust an’ visit the folks 
atterward,” continued Wag. 

“We got a niggah fer to do the 
cookin’ up at Split Log Camp, an’ I ‘low 
we git thar jist about come supper-time. 
An’ ye can git all ye want to drink up 
thar, too—pervidin’ ye got the necessary 
change, which ef ye ain’t, we-all have,” 
added Mr. Simpson. 

“No more this day!” I answered, 
laughing. “I’ve had plenty for a while. 
My insides are on fire! Are you sure 
that wasn’t carbolic acid?” 

“Haw! haw!” laughed Simpson, and 
the rest joined in, as we scrambled into 
the big two-seated wagon. We were 
somewhat crowded when all were in, 
but three of the boys sat in the rear on 
my trunk, and Wag had a team of big, 
healthy looking mules, who did not seem 
to mind the load. 

It was about 4 p. m. and the sun was 
still some hours high when we started 
for camp and my two months’ holiday 
in the woods of Eastern Tennessee... It 
was pretty rough going along Three 
Hack Road (so named by the earliest 
settlers, who had blazed the way by cut- 
ting three gashes in the trees at regular 
intervals), especially in a big wagon; 
but time sped’ swiftly, with the crowd 
joking and singing. I think I must 
have answered some two hundred ques- 
tions about She-caw-go, put by first one 
and then the other, and the boys were 
vastly amused at my city ways and utter 
ignorance of woods life. 

“Hope yo’ don’t shoot nobody er fall 
offen a mountain an’ hurt yo’ fool self,” 
said the Doctor. 

“ Befo’ yo’ shoot, yo’ want to ax, “Am 
yo’ man er monkey?” An’ ef he say, 
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Man! don’t shoot,” added Beauty John- 
son. 

“Zen you had bettair tell von lie, if 
he meet you in ze woods. Fair you look 
more like ze monkey zan ze man!” de- 
clared Frenchy. Thus they bantered and 
laughed, till we turned off the road and 
started winding in among the trees, for 
then it kept everybody busy dodging the 
limbs. 

It was 7 o'clock when we finally 
reached camp and the shadows were be- 
ginning to deepen beneath the trees. 
Sweet Potato (as our old darky cook was 
called) had supper already spread out 
on a rough pine table, in the open, and 
by the light of the fading sun and glow- 
ing camp-fire we ate heartily of a de- 
licious meal. Repartee, rich and rare, 
passed around, and I would give much 
if I could remember half the witty re- 
marks of these men, but they have most 
all faded from that handful of saw-dust 
which I call my brains. I never set them 
down, as I should have done, for they 
would have filled a good-sized book with 
good, clean jokes. During my entire 
stay in Split Log Camp I never heard a 
smutty story or a dirty joke, which tells 
in trumpet tones the high-grade charac- 
ter of these mountain men. Supper over, 
we gathered about the camp-fire and 
talked and smoked, and Beauty Johnson 
(who would take first prize as the 
homeliest man on earth and one of the 
best hearted) got out his fiddle and 
rendered Turkey in the Straw and sev- 
eral other beautiful selections, and mid- 
night came before the camp was still. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Camp Meeting at Blowing Rock. 


The next day was Sunday, and, being 
tired out from my long journey, I did 
not get up until noon. The boys were 
moving about camp, laughing and talk- 
ing, but I soon noticed that Frenchy 
was missing and I asked where he was. 
“Gone over to see Lige Miller’s 
daughter,” answered Lum _ Evans. 
“She’s the purtiest gal in these heah 
mountains, an’ that blame Frenchman 
is a-sparkin’ of her!” 
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“Say, Jenks! I’d give ten dollars ef 
you'd cut Frenchy out!” exclaimed 
Wag. “Git on yo’ glad rags, an’ yo’ 
an’ me'll go over an’ I'll give yo’ a 
knockdown to her.” 

I demurred at first, but finally con- 
sented, and 3 p. m. found us seated in 
the little cabin of the Millers about two 
miles from camp. Frenchy was still 
there. He and the girl and the old man 
were in the parlor when we arrived. I 
was first introduced to the old man and 
then to the Queen. Gadzooks and Zod- 
bodkins! but she was a beauty! When 
I looked into her sloe-black eyes, I was 
hewildered. My eyes stood open like 
barn doors, my tongue refused to wag, 
and I stood in silent adoration, drinking 
in the deep infection of love. The old 
man read several verses to us from the 
Bible and the girl showed us her Picture 
Album and had us write short verses in 
her Autograph Book. Frenchy wrote 
something about being across the deep 
blue sea, and Wag wrote about some- 
body putting on their specs, and I man- 
aged to scribble: 


**Ah! maid of the mountains, pure and sweet! 
My poor lone heart lies at your feet. 
I’d freely give all I possess 
For one sweet word—a smile—caress. 
So then, some time, in days to come, 
Just think of me—a poor old bum! 
And I’ll be happier, me thinks, 
If you’ll just drop a line to Jenks.’’ 


I sure made a hit with that all right, 
all right. 

We left the Miller home about 6 
o'clock, though they invited us to stay 
for supper, and returned to camp. After 
supper some one suggested going over to 
Blowing Rock to the colored camp meet- 
ing, and so we all went, including the 
old darky cook. It was a long walk 
through the dark woods and we carried 
lanterns to show us the way over the 
rocks. We arrived late, however, and 
as we entered the log-cabin church, the 
old Preacher was praying: “O good 
Lord! I don’t ax yo’ to come in heah, 
to dis ole cabin, ’mongst us po’ niggahs, 
but I do wish yo’ would jes’ look in at 
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de windy as yo’ pass by an’ bless us! 
And, good Lord, bless po’ ole Deacon 
Samuel, who am away out dar in 
Kansas, a-trying to convert some ob dem 
blamed low-down, ornery, new-fangled 
yellow niggahs (A voice: Glory be to de 
Lord! Hallelhujah!)—a-trying to con- 
vert “em, I says, when he ought to bat- 
ten out dey brains agin a rock! (Dat’s 
right! Bless de Lord. Uh! huh!) And 
so, may de good Lord arm de Deacon 
wid a holy corn-knife, saturated in de 
blood of de Debil, an’ may he cut down 
all ob de demons ob vice dat stan’ in 
his way! An’ may he ham-string all dem 
niggahs dat won’t take de word ob de 
Lamb!” (Bless de Lamb! Halleluhjah!) 

“And may de good Lord bow de 
Deacon’s head down in some land whar 
much religion am needed, and may He 
bow his knees down in de mud ob sinery, 
whar he may leab de noble impression 
ob goodness, widout spoiling his pants. 
(Yes, Lordy! we glory by de kneelin!’) 
Den may de good Lord fasten our 
brother’s hands to de plow-handles ob 
Wisdom, and may He tie his tongue to 
de string ob Truth ; and den may de good 
Lord anoint his head wid de kerosene oil 
of Perfection an’ set him on fiah! 
Amen!” (Amen. Glory to God aw 
hammer de Debil!) 

“An’ now,” continued the venerable 
preacher, “we will all rise an’ sing, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee! And while 
we’se a-singin’ de Elder will pass de 
’bution box.” 

The sermon was, in parts, amusing.: 
But when the little organ struck up that 
grand old tune and all those darkies 
joined their sweet, melodious Southern 
voices in that beautiful old song, my 
smile faded away and I stood spell- 
bound. A feeling of goodness—of rev- 
erence—came over me and I felt a some- 
thing in my heart that I never felt be- 
fore. It seemed to me that God Himself 
was indeed present among these poor, 
humble darkies of the South. It seemed 
to me that there was a strange light—a 
radiance or a presence—shining there in 
that little old log church which I could 
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not account for; but the song soon ended 
and all was still again, save for the drop- 
ping of a few coins in the contribution 
box. The Elder then handed the old 
Preacher the collection, and the latter 
counted the coins over carefully. Sud- 
denly he looked up over his brass- 
rimmed glasses and said: “Some low- 
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ing.” The audience, as one man, gazed 
at a young mulatto, who hung his head 
as he drew on his gloves. . 

“An’ de rest ob yo’ didn’t do much 
bettah, so yo’ needn’t feel stuck up!” 
continued the Preacher. “In cash dar 
am jest forty-two cents and a lead nickel. 
Dat shows de ’preciation ob de niggahs, 


” 




















**Some low-down coon ia dis audience has gone and put a celluloid collar button in dis box!” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





down coon in dis audience has gone and 
put a celluloid collar button in dis box, 
an’ I don’ haf to guess who done it, 
seeing as Abimelick Potts am de only 
niggah in dis woods dat wares a biled 
shirt and collar! But I’m gwine to keep 
it, cause ef I give it back, it shore would 
melt whar he a-going at de final reckon- 


‘cause I done tole de Elder not to pass 
*mong de white gemmans in de rear, who 
hab ’stenuated theyselves to honor us 
wid dair presence. But now I’se gwine 
to show you po’ niggahs de different 
views ob white folks an’ niggahs about 
Charity an’ de love ob de Lord—bless 
His holy name! Elder Simmons will yo’ 
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kindly pass de box to de white folks? 
While de good Elder am busy wid his 
ministrations, Brudder Jackson and 
Sistah Melissa will kindly sing for us 
Lead, Kindly Light.” 

We were fairly cornered by the wily 
old preacher. But none of us would 
back-water. The smallest thing I had 
was a five-dollar bill, but it was worth 
it and I dropped it in the box. The 
elder’s eyes nearly popped from his 
head when he saw the size of the bill. 
The rest of the boys were watching me, 
too, and old Pete Simpson, who was 
holding a quarter in his hand, slipped it 
back into his pocket and came across 
with a silver dollar. The courteous old 
elder was almost sweating blood by the 
time the last man had donated and a 
smile as wide as the Panama Canal 
spread over his ebony features as he re- 
turned to the pulpit and placed the col- 
lection before the Preacher. 

“Eight white folks in dis heah 
audience! ’’ announced the reverend gen- 
tleman, “an’ dey done hand out nine 
dollars an’ thirty-five cents! Twenty-one 
niggahs, an’ dey done hand out forty- 
two cents an’ a lead nickel, an’ a collar 
button! Glory be to de white folks! 
bless de Lord! Forgive dese ornery nig- 
gahs, who air so selfish.” And the old 
Parson stuffed the money into his 
pocket, -removed his glasses, and, raising 
his hand, pronounced a very feeling 
benediction, as we all stood with bowed 
heads. 

At the church door the Preacher 
thanked us profusely for our attendance 
and invited us to come again, as he 
called down a _ thousand blessings 
upon us. 

“ Dat war shore generous ob yo’ white 
gemmans to give all dat money, Marse 
Jenks,” remarked Sweet Potato, as we 
walked along. “ Marse Simpson done 
told me yo’ give ’em five dollars.” 

“TI couldn’t very well help myself!” 
I answered. 

“More-in La Monnaie!” chimed in 
Frenchy (meaning the Mint). Then he 
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added: “How much you give, Sweet 
Potato?” 

“All I done had in de world—dat lead 
nickel de Parson spoke of,’ answered 
the darky. 


J )EHAPTER Ill. 
—" At Lone Wolf. 

The following morning found every- 
body in camp up early, cleaning guns 
and moving about in preparation for the 
day’s hunt. After a hearty breakfast we 
paired off. Choosing Cousin Wag as 
my companion for the first day, we left 
the others and started off to the east. I 
carried my shotgun and Wag his rifle. 
There was plenty of big game in the 
woods, but they might as well have been 
in Jerusalem that day; for we hunted 
until 3 p. m. and only got three fox 


squirrels for our trouble—and Wag 
killed them. I couldn’t seem to hit any- 
thing ! 


We had circled around up in the hills, 
and about three o’clock we came sud- 
denly upon a clearing in the woods. 
There was an old log shack in the op- 
posite side of the clearing, the rear of 
which was backed up against a rocky 
bluff, and there, seated about the front, 
on stumps and rocks, we saw “Big 
Fist” Colvin, old man Lovell and ~ 
Frenchy, and to their left, some feet 
away, sat several strangers, whom we 
did not know, or at least I did not. 

“This is Lone Wolf,’ explained my 
cousin. “ Do you like persimmon beer?” 

“T don’t believe I ever drank any,” I 
answered. 

“Wall, it’s purty good, if yo’ don’t 
drink too much. We'll try some,” he 
said. 

We approached our camp-fellows and 
I noticed they all held large heavy beer- 
glasses in their hands, and their guns 
were piled up against a rock. None of 
them had killed any game. 

“Drink up and have another!” in- 
vited Wag. 

A young darky who was in attendance 
took away the empty glasses, carried 
them over to the cabin and sat them on a 
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small shelf that protruded out from the 
door. Above the shelf was an opening 
about a foot square and above that a 
small homemade sign proclaimed: 
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On the corner of the cabin hung a 
cardboard target, with three bullet holes 
through it, thus: 
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I thought this was very odd at the 
time, but I didn’t ask any questions. A 
hand reached out from the little opening 
above the shelf and took away the empty 
glasses, replacing them in a moment with 
five glasses full of sparkling persimmon 
beer. The young darky brought them to 
us with a gracious smile. Wag handed 
him a quarter and he hurried over to the 
others to take their order. Two of the 
strangers had been drinking pretty heav- 
ily of moonshine, and were becoming 
boisterous and quarrelsome with their 
companions. They did not say anything 
to our crowd, but cursed each other right 
heartily, and finally one of them started 
singing : 


‘‘Ole Dan Tucker, he got drunk— 
He fell in the fiah, an’ he kicked up a chunk! 
A red-hot coal got in his shoe, 
And, O my soul! how de ashes flew! 
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Cl’ar de kitchen, ole folks, young ‘folks, 
Cl’ar de kitchen, ole folks, young folks— 
Ole Virginny nevah tiah!’’ 


‘‘Injun Hoosier come to town— 
He swallowed a ‘lasses, hogshead down. 
De hoop flew off, and it did bust, 
And O my soul! how de street was mussed! ’’ 


**Cl’ar de kitch 





He got no further, for one of his com- 
panions yelled, “ Hush yo’ mouth!” and 
threw a hunk of ginger-bread at him 
which caught him squarely between the 
eyes. The singer jumped to his feet and 
clinched with the offender. The rest 
scrambled out of the way and made no 
attempt to separate them, as_ they 
pounded each other and rolled about 
among the moss-covered rocks. 

All were so intent on watching the 
fight that we did not at first notice the 
approach of an old man, with big broad 
shoulders and a big bushy iron-grey 
beard, who came up, riding a mule. He 
climbed down from the saddle when he 
reached the scene of the fight, and, ad- 
dressing one of the combatants, asked: 
“Am dis a free fight?” 

“Yessah!’’ was the answer. 

“Den I air in!” declared the old fel- 
low, jerking off his coat and pitching into 
the mélée. He hammered them both good 
and proper, and I honestly believe he 
would have whipped them, if they had 
not both joined forces against him. 
Finally the poor old fellow withdrew 
from the fight—his shirt in ribbons and 
the blood oozing from his nose. “ Did 
yo’-all say dis war a free fight?” he asked 
again. 

“Yessah!” they made answer. 

“Den I air out!” declared the old fel- 
low. He drew on his coat, wiped the 
blood from his nose and walked over to 
the cabin, where he secured a couple of 
stiff drinks from the mysterious hand. 
Then, without a word to any one else, he 
mounted his mule and rode away. That 
seemed to end the fight. The two men 
who had been doing battle were pretty 
well sobered up by this time and rejoined 
their companions. I never learned who 
was the victor. As I was desirous of get- 
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ting a bill changed (in the event of 
another emergency, or, I should say, 
camp meeting), I bought a round of 
drinks and soon afterward my friends 
and I returned to camp. 


SPORTS 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Boys Go Coon Hunting. 


One night the moon was shining 
brightly, and, as usual, we were all 
seated about the camp-fire, talking and 
smoking, when Big Fist Colvin men- 
tioned what a fine night it would be for 
a coon hunt. That started them and 
finally they got their dogs and lanterns 
and left the camp. As I was not used 
to the hills and felt tired out, I begged 
off going, and so was left in camp with 
old Sweet Potato. 

I was in my tent, preparing for bed, 
when the old darky stuck his head in 
through the flap and said: ‘“‘ Marse Jenks, 
I’se feelin’ pow’ful bad dis evening! Yo- 
all ain’t got a li’l bit ob whiskey yo’ could 
spare—has yo’ ?” 

“ What’s the matter?” I asked. 
cramps?” 

“No, sah; no, sah! But I feel I gwine 
to hab a chill ef I don’t git some 
whiskey,” he replied. 

“All right,” I said; “ get me a cup and 
I'll fix your chill!” 

“Yessah! thankee, sah!” and the 
darky produced a tin cup from his per- 
son. I went to my suit-case and got out 
the quart bottle of Green River, which I 
had brought along in case of—er—snake 
bites. 

Pulling the cork, I poured off the 
“fusel oil,” or whatever they call it, and 
gave the cook a generous drink, which he 
swallowed without taking a breath. 

“ Thankee, sah; thankee!” ( smacking 
his lips). “Dat shore am good stuff! 
Beat dat moonshine!” And he bowed 
and took his leave. Soon I heard the 
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hounds baying somewhere off in the 
woods and wondered if possum and sweet 
‘taters were good to eat. Then my eyes 
grew heavy and I fell asleep. 
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Day was breaking when I awoke. 
Shafts of light from the rising sun 
pierced the fading shadows of hill and 
forest with red and orange, and I thought 
the woods were on fire as I looked out 
through the tent flap and saw the steam 
of the dew lazily floating above the grass 
and rocks. And still my friends had not 
returned. The only darky was busy pre- 
paring breakfast and I was about to call 
to him, when I heard them talking and 
laughing down at the spring, where they 
had stopped to drink from the cool, crys- 
tal waters that gushed forth from the 
rocks of the hillside. Soon they came 
into camp and got busy with towels and 
wash basins; and Lo and behold! they 
had seven raccoons and four fine opos- 
sums! One of the latter was pure white, 
or rather a cream color, and had pink 
eyes, like an albino. Mr. Colvin got busy 
after breakfast and skinned them and 
Wag and Lum Evans stretched the skins 
on some boards shaped for the purpose 
and hung them up to dry. The carcasses 
of the coons were fed to the dogs and 
those of the possums were turned over 
to the cook. 

“You missed a mighty good time,” 
said Doctor Lovell. “We shore had a 
lot of fun! Wag fell outen a tree an’ 
most killed himself.” 

“Tt must have been funny—for Wag,” 
I answered. . “ Gee! that white possum 
was pretty! I'd like to get one like that 
and have it stuffed. Are there many more 
like that in these woods?” 

“ They are rather scarce!” replied the 
Doctor, “and the skin is very valuable. 
That’s the first one I’ve seen this season.” 

“ Shucks, Doc! Yo’-all don’t know 
what yo’re talkin’ about!” said Lum 
Evans, who had been listening; “ they’s 
lots of ’em in the woods!”—and I 
thought I saw him wink at the Doctor. 

There was no hunting that day, as the 
boys were all tired out and lay dozing 
about camp all forenoon, In the after- 
noon some of them went over to Lone 
Wolf, but Doctor Lovell, Mr. Simpson 
and I remained in camp. Stories were in 
order, and Mr. Simpson told a good one 




















which he had heard in Arkansas about a 
Game Warden and a fellow who was 
dynamiting fish. There was a certain 
young fellow who had been dynamiting 
the river and killing a great number of 
fish, which he would load into a wagon 
and haul to a nearby town, where he 
would dispose of them at the City 
Market. The Game Warden heard of the 
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“glad to have your company.” When 
they reached the river, he pulled a stick 
of dynamite from his pocket and handed 
it to the Game Warden, saying: “ Please 
hold it, till I light the fuse.” The poor 
misguided Warden took the stick of 
dynamite in his hand and held it while 
the other lit the fuse. When the tiny 
spark started sputtering threateningly, 
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“I honestly believe the old fellow would have won, if they had not both joined forces against him.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





slaughter, and, as he desired to catch 
the fellow with the goods on him, he 
managed to scrape up an acquaintance 
with the law-breaker, without letting the 
latter know who he really was. One 
morning the fish hog started for the 
river, and, meeting the Game Warden, 
the latter asked if he might go along. 
“Certainly,” replied the Dynamiter, 





the Warden grew uneasy and _ finally 
yelled: “ Here, you! take this blamed 
thing, before it goes off!” “Heil! I 
don’t want it. Throw it in the river!” 
replied the other. The Game Warden 
did not hesitate further, but threw it into 
the stream, and soon the surface of the 
water was covered with dead fish from 
the explosion. The foxy Dynamiter had 
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actually made an accomplice of the Game 
Warden, who could hardly make an ar- 
rest under the circumstances, as, in the 
eyes of the law, he was as guilty as the 
other fellow. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Possum Ghost. 


Several days passed and lots of game 
came into camp, but nothing larger than 
wild turkeys. During this time I had 
often noticed my companions engaged in 
secret confab, but whenever I approached 
they would abruptly cease talking. Even 
the old darky took part in these secret 
sessions, but I was left utterly in the 
dark. Of course my pride was hurt at 
this, but I tried not to let on, though I 
felt that I was the subject of their talk. 

It had been raining and everybody 
hung close to camp, except the French- 
man, who was gone nearly all the time. I 
made several calls at the Miller cabin and 
always received a warm welcome; but 
either Frenchy or the old man or the 
girl’s mother was always present and I 
did not make much progress at love 
making. 

One day Lum Evans came to me in 
camp and started talking, first on one 
thing, then on another, and finally drifted 
around to the subject of possums. Then 
he said the Doctor had told him of my 
desire to obtain a white possum, and 
added that I could have the skin of the 
one they had already killed if I wanted 
it, or, if I had rather kill one myself, 


“Old Sweet Potato knows whar they’s 


a persimmon grove whar they’s lots of 
‘em hangs out.” Just then the old darky 
came up and volunteered to show me the 
way to the ’simmon grove, and if I felt 
like it we would go that night, providing 
the moon was shining. He would carry 
the lantern and the guns and “ shine de 
eyes” and I could do the shooting. I 
jumped at the chance, for I was very 
anxious to obtain several of those fine 
furs. And so that night, as there was a 
good moon, I started out with the old 
darky and two good coon dogs. Through 
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one pretext or another the rest of the 
boys excused themselves from going with 
us. I felt hurt, but suspected nothing 
wrong. 

It was about 9 o'clock when we 
reached our destination. The dogs treed 
a nice fat possum, and when Sweet 
Potato had shined his eyes I blazed away 
and when he hit the ground the dogs 
jumped on him. Sweet Potato drove 
them off and picked it up. It was of the 
common variety and of no great value. 
We walked a little further and finally my 
companion touched me on the arm, and 
said: “ Look yonder, Marse Jenks—up 
dar in dat tree. I beliebe dat look like 
one o’ dem white possums. Whar der 
blame dogs?” 

The dogs had gone off somewhere in 
the bushes, and finally I heard one of 
them let out a howl and then they both 
came running to us with their tails be- 
tween their legs. I thought the dogs 
were acting rather strangely, but I was 
too intent on getting that white fur to 
pay much attention to them. Searching 
about with my eyes, in the tree desig- 
nated I soon got the animal “ mooned ” 
and fired at it with my rifle. I must have 
missed, for I heard the bullet go singing 
off through the trees. The white possum 
never moved, except his tail, which 
seemed rather bushy for a possum and 
which was working up and down like a 
pump handle. I thought I heard a smoth- 
ered laugh somewhere to my right, but I 
thought it was Sweet Potato laughing at 
my poor marksmanship. Again and 
again I fired at body and head, and that 
blame thing just sat there and waved his 
tail in defiance. “ Lordy! Marse Jenks! 
dat shore ain’t no live possum! It must 
be dat Ghost wat I done hear’n tell 
about!” exclaimed the darky. The dogs 
were standing by, whining and eyeing me 
sheepishly, and paid no attention to the 
animal in the tree. “ Give me that shot- 
gun,” I said—“I’ll not miss him with 
that!” And, at about 20 feet distance, I 
put four shells, loaded with buckshot, 
clean through the thing. 

“ Great Scott! Sweet Potato! What is 

















that thing?” I cried. “I’ve made a 
regular sieve of him and I can see the 
moon through the holes and he won’t 
come down!” I felt a chili running 
along my spinal column, as the thing in 
the tree worked his tail industriously. 

“*Scuse me, Marse Jenks, but I’se 
gwine back to camp!” yelled the darky, 
as he sped away through the bushes with 
both dogs at his heels. Hearing an un- 
earthly shriek somewhere in the brush, 
and not wanting to get lost in the woods, 
I followed the old negro and arrived in 
camp as soon as he did. None of the 
boys were there and I began to grow 
suspicious and, incidentally, ashamed of 
myself for running. “ Look here,” I said 
to Sweet Potato, “I’ll give you a two- 
dollar bill if you won’t tell any of the 
boys about this ”—and I handed him the 
money. “No sah, no sah! I won’t tell 
’em,” he promised, as he pocketed the 
greenback. “Cause dey knows all about 
it already!” 

Say, dear reader, did you ever feel like 
you wanted to kill somebody? Well, I 
did when that old black rascal worked 
me for those two dollars and then nearly 
split his sides laughing at my discomfort. 
Soon the boys came tumbling into camp 
and I never got such a kidding in all my 
life as I got then. It was a put up job 
all the way through and I was the victim. 
Thereafter I was known as Possum 
Jenks to my camp fellows. You see, they 
had taken a piece of white canvas and 
cut it out into the shape of a big possum 
and nailed it up to the limbs of that tree. 
The tail was made of cardboard and was 
operated from a bush nearby with a wire 
attachment, and—bitterest blow of all— 
my illustrious cousin, flesh of my flesh 
and blood of my blood, pulled the wire. 
They showed me the ghost afterward and 
it was nearly shot to pieces, which was 
some consolation, after all. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Doctor Lovell’s Buck. 


Doctor Billy Lovell and I decided to 
go down to the river one day and try 
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our luck with the fish. But the others, 
claiming they had found fresh deer 
tracks in the woods about three miles 
from camp, took the dogs and _ started 
out on a drive. We were soon at the 
river, and had landed several nice fish, 
when the Doctor decided to try his luck 
out in the middle. Mr. Miller had a boat 
which was tied to some bushes near by, 
and this the Doctor got into and made 
his way to the centre of the stream, with 
I remained fishing from the bank. Soon 
we heard the hounds baying away off 
somewhere in the woods, and several 
shots were fired. 

“They’re coming this way!” yelled 
the Doctor, as we heard the crushing of 
bushes and the increasing noise of the 
hounds. Suddenly the bushes on my left 
loudly crashed, and a big, handsome buck 
appeared and plunged into the river. The 
dogs were in too, almost as quickly, and 
were snapping and snarling at the deer, 
until he became furious. Whenever they 
would take hold, the buck would sink and 
drown them off. One of the dogs was 
killed by the sharp antlers piercing his 
side. I was about to fire, regardless of 
the dogs, when I noticed the Doctor’s 
boat had drifted down-stream and was 
within two feet of the angry deer. Sud- 
denly I saw him charge on the Doctor, 
who threw up his right hand to protect 
his face, and one of the sharp prongs 
passed completely through the old fel- 
low’s hand, between the bones of the two 
middle fingers, coming. out through the 
back of the hand. The Doctor gave a 
loud groan, as he jerked away the in- 
jured hand. Then with his left hand he 
secured his long-bladed pocket knife 
which he opened with his teeth. Just as 
the boat was sinking, Doctor Lovell 
dived: over the side, and, coming up 
under the deer’s belly, stabbed it to death 
—plunging the blade into the maddened 
brute several times and piercing the 
heart. The buck ceased his struggles as 
the Doctor came to the surface of the 
crimson-dyed waters, and I heard the 
boys coming. 

“T’ll be han-saned ef yo’ ain’t the big- 
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gest fool I ever see, Billy Lovell!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Simpson, as he and Wag 
and Big Fist rushed into the stream and 
helped the old Doctor ashore. The fight 
had not lasted nearly so long as one 
might. imagine—probably three minutes, 
at most. 

The Doctor had fainted from loss of 
blood, and two of the boys picked him 
up and carried him up to Miller’s cabin, 
about a mile away. The others fought 
off the dogs and recovered the carcass of 
the deer. This they skinned and quar- 
tered and took half the meat up and gave 
it to the Millers. Mrs. Miller and the 
Queen did everything possible for the 
Doctor, and, beyond the burning pain in 
his hand and loss of a great deal of blood, 
he was soon all right again. They bathed 
the wound with cold cloths and applied 
some kind of a mysterious salve which 
the Doctor always carried about with 
him for first aid to the injured. The 
Doctor remained at Miller’s until next 
morning, when, feeling somewhat recov- 
ered, he came back into camp, though of 
course he did no more hunting during 
the rest of our stay in the woods. Some 
of the boys wanted to break up camp and 
take the Doctor home, but he would not 
hear of it, and so we remained. Beyond 
a few squirrels and a few fur-bearing 
animals, we killed no more game for a 
while, as there was plenty of meat in 
camp for the time being. 

‘I took advantage of the lull and made 
regular visits to the Miller house, but it 
was nearly always the same and I made 
no progress. 

One afternoon, however, I found the 
Queen alone and got busy trying to win 
her. When she smiled and looked into 
my eyes, I felt as though I could stand 
with one foot upon the Rocky Mountains 
and the other upon the crest of the Ap- 
palachians. And then—Ah,_ then!—I 
took her hand, foolish boy! She quickly 
jerked it way and a faint frown came as 
the hot blood rushed to her cheeks. Then 
her momentary anger fled, as she said: 
“Oh! my friend, you must not do that! 
Why, I hardly know you, and Mr. 
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L’Herault has been calling on me for two 
years ; yet he has never dared to take my 
hand. But I do not wish to offend; so 
let us forget it and I’ll forgive you.” I 
was heartily ashamed of my rudeness, 
but she soon made things more comforta- 
ble by going to the organ and playing 
Two Little Girls in Blue, Juanita, and 
other old-time melodies. Ere long the old 
folks came into the room and the old 
man began to talk of the Bible and I was 
heartily ashamed of my ignorance of the 
Book, which my mother so often vainly 
tried to get me to read. Bless her dear 
sweet soul! 

When I returned to Split Log Camp 
Wag: was feeding the horses and mules 
and the rest of the crowd were seated 
about the camp-fire, roasting potatoes in 
the glowing coals and toasting crackers 
and cheese. Did you ever eat potatoes 
roasted that way? Try it! Beauty 
Johnson got out his fiddle and sang one 
hundred and seventy verses of Old Dan 
Tucker, before the crowd finally took his 
fiddle away from him, put a gag in his 
mouth, tied him hand and foot and threw 
him into a tent. Supper time rolled 
around and while we were eating it 
started raining, so every one went early 
to bed. 

It must have been about 1 o'clock in 
the morning, when I awoke suddenly. I 
felt something cold and clammy crawling 
along my back. Ugh! I thought of 
snakes, scorpions, tarantulas and a dozen 
other things. I finally found enough 
courage to reach into the blanket and 
throw the slimy reptile from me, as I let 
out a yell. Wag, who was my tent mate, 
jumped from his bunk and loudly de- 
manded to know the trouble. “A snake 
got into my blanket! ” I almost screamed. 
“T threw him over against that soap- 
box!” Wag struck a few matches and 
searched about the box. Finally he 
stooped down and picked up a poor lit- 
tle lizard which I had nearly killed. 
“Thar’s yo’ danged snake!” he laughed, 
as he threw it out. “ Now, go to sleep, 
an’ don’t snore so blamed loud as yo’ 
been doing, either!” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Revenue Man. 

It is November, but autumn in these 
Southern hills is very different from that 
season in the Northern States; and, 
though the leaves had been falling stead- 
ily, the trees were not entirely bare. The 
weather was fine—not too warm and not 
too cool and the birds sang their sweet- 
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killed only what we actually needed, and 
whenever there was an over-supply it 
went to the Miller home or some of the 
other more needy families living in the 
hills. Of course we kept the furs, but 
they were most of poor quality—the pelts 
not being nearly so rich as those of 
Northern animals. Occasionally, while 
fishing at the river, we would see gangs 
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“Suddenly the buck charged, and one of the sharp prongs passed completely through the Doctor’s hand,” 
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est songs, as they flitted through the 
forest. Lots of small animals scampered 
about, not seeming to mind the approach 
of winter, which is always very mild 
here—snow being almost unknown to 
these people of the mountains. The game 
season was at its height, though there are 
no game laws here. Nevertheless, we 





of ducks coming in from the North, but 
never succeeded in bagging any. 
* * x et 

One day Big Fist Colvin, Doctor Lovell 
(who was distantly related to me but 
whom I had never seen until coming to 
the South) and I were over at Lone 
Wolf. Frenchy was there when we ar- 
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rived. He had been talking to a couple 
of mountaineers who were seated near 
the cabin, but came and joined us in a 
glass. Frenchy was always cordial, hap- 
py and smiling, and never did he show 
one iota of jealousy toward me. 

We were drinking and talking, when 
suddenly we heard pistol shots in the dis- 
tance. Six shots rang out—Bang-bang! 
Bang-bang! Bang-bang! like that. Then 
a wonderful thing happened. Frenchy 
ran to. the cabin door and the mysterious 
hand reached forth from the opening, 
holding a big .44 calibre revolver by the 
muzzle, the butt.end outward. L’Hérault 
grabbed the gun, and, pointing it sky- 
ward, fired three shots in rapid succes- 
sion; then stuck the revolver in his 
pocket. The sign above the window had 
disappeared ; the young darky had swept 
away all the glasses and skipped out 
through the brush. The protruding shelf 
was quickly jerked down by the hand 
‘from within and used to board up the 
opening ; but the target, previously men- 
tioned, was left hanging in place. 

I was standing within three feet of the 
door when it suddenly flew open, and, 
curiosity getting the better of my fear, 
I peeped in. There was not a soul inside, 
and, save for a broken stool in front of 
the old-fashioned fireplace, there was not 
a stick of any kind of furnishings left to 
tell the tale of a few moments before. | 
turned to gaze at my companions and 
saw them all seated about a big flat rock, 
engaged in a game of cards—that is, Mr. 
Colvin and the two mountaineers were 
playing, while the others were standing 
by, looking on. I hurried over and joined 
the group. 

Events had transpired quickly, and I 
puzzled my brain, trying to think what 
had become of the man or men inside. 
They certainly had not passed out 
through the door, and the front and sides 
of the shack were built of heavy logs, 
while the almost smooth rock of the bluff 
formed the rear wall. I thought of the 
chimney and then the floor (there was 
only the one window) but I could not 
come to any possible conclusion. The 
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game of Casino was in full sway, when 
I saw a young man of about 30 coming 
toward us along the rough trail. He was 
mounted on a big roan horse and a large 
heavy looking bundle was strapped to the 
saddle behind him. He wore a brown 
hunting suit, a little Scotch plaid cap, tan 
boots, a grey flannel shirt, dark tie. and 
black gauntlets. He was a _ decided 
blonde, with a very florid complexion. 
He dismounted, and, tying his horse to a 
nearby tree, came over to the crowd, who 
had utterly ignored his approach, and 
said: “I beg pardon, gents; but can you 
tell me ‘ow the ’unting is up ’ere?” 

“Oh! purty good!” answered Mr. 
Colvin. 

“Do any of you live ’ere, in this 
cabin?” asked the stranger. I noticed he 
dropped his h’s and took it for granted 
that he was a cockney. 

“ Nope!” answered the Doctor. “ No- 
body lives in there but the snakes and 
lizards.” 

“Where are you come from?” asked 
Frenchy. 

“From Hingland horiginally, but late- 
ly from Pine Grove, this State. They 
told me the ’unting was fine in these ’ills 
and I ’ired an ’orse hand came hup. Hi 
thought Hi ’eard shots up ’ere and so 
came ha-long this way. Hi supposed hit 
was some one ’unting?” (Jt seemed to 
me that he talked with a great deal of 
dificulty.) “ But hit really sounded more 
like a signal of some sort—don’t you 
know ?” he finished. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Frenchy, “zat was 
me! I was practice wiz ze revolvair. 
See! I shoot at ze tairget on ze cabin. 
Pretty good—Yes?”’ And he pulled the 
big heavy six-gun from his pocket, broke 
open the cylinder and ejected the three 
empty shells. 

“Very good, Hi assure you!” smiled 
the Englishman ; “ but Hi believe Hi can 
do bettah. May Hi try?” 

“Certain!” replied Frenchy, handing 
him the revolver. The Englishman took 
the .44 and emptied the three remaining 
bullets into the target. The first shot 
went a little wild but the other two drove 

















the center, and I thought I saw Frenchy 
turn a little pale when he saw how the 
other could shoot. The distance was 
about sixty feet. Then the Englishman 
handed back the gun and deliberately 
walked over and began to examine the 
target. He removed one of his gloves 
and I saw him smile as he drew his 
fingers across the bullet holes. The card 
game had ended and everybody was 
watching him. He called Frenchy over 
to him and asked some question, which 
we could not hear, and together they en- 
tered the cabin, where they remained sev- 
eral minutes; then re-joined us. “Ze 
gentleman want to sleep in ze old cabin! ” 
explained L’Hérault. “But it ees so 
dairtee I have invite heem to ze hos- 
pitality of ze camp. Iz it all right wiz 
every one?” 

“Shore!” answered Big Fist, and 
Doctor Lovell nodded. 

“Ah! thank you, gentlemen!” smiled 
the Englishman; “that beastly cabin 
reeks with filth.” An exchange of names 
followed, by way of introduction, the 
Englishman stating that his name was 
Harold Cavendish. The two mountaineers 
took their departure, and Frenchy and 
the Englishman walked over to the horse, 
untied him, and started off toward camp 
—Doctor Lovell, Mr. Colvin and I fol- 
lowing about a hundred feet in their rear. 
“T reckon we-all got yo’-all a-guessing— 
ain’t we, Possum?” asked Big Fist. 

“ Well, rather!” I answered; “but I 
believe I know the reason for the things 
I have seen happen.” 

“What do you think?” asked Doctor 
Lovell. 

“Well, I think that you folks think 


that fellow’s a detective,” I replied, “ and ‘ 


I also think— Well, I think I’d better 
keep my mouth shut.” 

“That’s right, Possum!” said the 
Doctor ; “ it ain’t right healthy to think 
too loud in these woods, even if you have 
got kin-folks about.” 

We soon reached camp, and the Eng- 
lishman was introduced to the rest of the 
boys as fast as they came in from the 
day’s hunt. Frenchy voluntarily gave up 
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his bunk to him, and the Englishman took 
up quarters with Lum Evans as a tent 
mate. Frenchy rigged up a bed in one 
of the wagons for himself, covering the 
top with an old tarpaulin. Sweet Potato 
was already occupying the other wagon. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The Fake Englishman. 


Cavendish acted very agreeably in 
camp, but the boys were somewhat sus- 
picious of him, and, though they did not 
treat him rudely, they avoided him as 
much as possible. Noticing all this and 
thinking probably they had misjudged 
the man, I became sympathetic for the 
Englishman. He had a good rifle, was a 
crack shot and earned his keep by bring- 
ing in plenty of game. 

One day we were talking and, looking 
around to see if any one was near, and 
seeing no one about, he said: 

“You know I believe that girl down 
the road, where I stopped the other day 
on my way up here, fired some sort of a 
signal to you fellows after I left her hou 
—er—'ouse.” I noticed the break in 
speech, but knew he was referring to 
Miss Miller, so I answered: “Oh! I 
reckon not—probably some of the boys 
hunting.” But I could see that he was 
not convinced. 

“You know I stopped there and tried 
to secure board and room from them dur- 
ing my stay in the mountains, but they 
refused me. I even offered to pay them 
ten dollars a week!” 

“You were too anxious,” I said, and 
I could have bitten my tongue out at my 
break. 

“Why do you think I was anxious?” 
he asked. 

“ Well,” I answered, “if you want to 
know, I think you are up here for other 
reasons than hunting!’ He paled a little 
at that. “And,” I continued, “ ten dollars 
a week is big money to pay for board 
around here; two dollars would have 
sounded better. Then again, I don’t be- 
lieve you are an Englishman, for I notice 
that sometimes you completely forget to 
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drop your h’s, as you did when you first 
came.” 

“T’m trying to become Americanized,” 
he answered. “ What do you think my 
business is?” 

“I think you are a Secret Service man, 
looking for moonshiners,” I said. It 
seemed that Fate took a hand in our con- 
versation, for at that moment Beauty 
Johnson, who was seated over in front of 
his tent, started playing on his fiddle and 
began singing: 

**Oh! a revenue spy went into de hills, 

To capture all de moonshine stills. 

But a ’shiner got upon his track, 

And de spy fell down and broke his back! 

Next day dey found him a-lying dead; 

A rock had busted his poor head; 

And his soul went away up to de skies, 

But dey sent him below, whar dey keep de 

spies! ’’ 


“ Evidently your friends think as you 
do,” said Cavendish, “ but you’re wrong, 
dead wrong! I will admit, however, that 
I’m not an Englishman—I was foolish to 
pretend that, for I never could get that 
blamed cockney dialect—and my name is 
not Cavendish. I have my own reasons 
for not telling my real name at present, 
but some day I may tell you all about it. 
I’m not. a coward and am not afraid of 
you or your friends, but seeing I am an 
unwelcome guest in this camp, I shall 
pull up stakes tonight.” 

“You’re welcome as far as I am con- 
cerned,” I answered; “I’m sorry if I 
have misjudged you and humbly beg 
you pardon.” I was half convinced by 
his manner and felt sorry for the way I 
had spoken. 

Well, sure enough, he went to his tent 
and started packing his belongings, and 
when he had finished he came over to 
the crowd, and said: 

“ Gentlemen, I am going to relieve you 
of my presence in camp, for I have 
noticed that I am not welcome here. 
However, don’t think that I am going to 
run away from these woods, for I’m not, 
even if I have to sleep in a tree. Mr. 
Jenkins has told me that he thinks I am 
a revenue spy and I presume you all 
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think the same. However, you're mis- 
taken, though I deceived you in claiming 
to be an Englishman and I lied when I 
said my name was Cavendish. I got that 
name out of a book and thought it 
sounded good.” 

“ Well, if you are a spy, you’re seeking 
a knot in a bulrush,” quoth Doctor 
Lovell. 

“Yes, ’cause they ain’t no criminals 
boardin’ in this camp!” added Beauty 
Johnson ; “ but fer my part I had ruther 
harbor a thief than a blame spy!” 

“And,” said Cavendish, “suppose I 
were a thief! what would you think of 
me then?” 

“Wall—a gteat deal mought depend 
on circumstances! ” replied Mr. Colvin. 

“Gentlemen,” resumed the. supposed 
Englishman, “ I am going to take a long 
chance and tell you the truth, for I see 
you can be trusted with a secret,” and 
seating himself upon a rock, he told his 
story. 

“My right name is George Wilson,” 
he began, “and I am from New York.” 
It was a long story that he told, and one 
that has happened quite often. He told 
us that he had been working in a bank; 
some one had ruined his sister; he had 
killed the man, helped himself to the 
bank’s funds and made his get-away into 
the hills. “And now,” he continued, “I 
am not only a thief but a murderer as 
well. There’s a reward of five hundred 
dollars offered for me, and if any of you 
want to make a little money, here’s your 
chance. I’m tired of running!” 

“What in Hell do you think we are 
up here, young fellow?” said Lum 
Evans. “ We are not a lot of curs, and 
we don’t care to collect anybody’s blood 
money ! ” 

“No! han-san. my hide, no!” shouted 
Mr. Simpson. “ Yo’ done right, boy, in 
killing that snake, but I cain’t say you 
done right in taking the money.” 

“T had no money to travel on,” replied 
Wilson, in a choking voice, “ and it was 
either that or hang and I didn’t want to 
do that!” 

Each man in turn then went up to Wil- 























son and shook him warmly by the hand 
and asked him to remain in camp; and 
he, thanking them all profusely, un- 
packed his things again and remained. 
His story never left the confines of Split 
Log Camp and the mysterious party or 
parties over at Lone Wolf sold no more 
liquor during the time that Wilson re- 
mained in the vicinity ; for they naturally 
felt certain that he was a Secret Service 
man. 


CHAPTER IX. 
The Invisible Bird. 


Two weeks had passed since Wilson’s 
arrival in camp and nothing of any great 
interest had occurred. One morning Wil- 
son and I got up early and went to the 
river, to put in the day with the fish. It 
had been raining the night before and the 
wind was in the south; so we knew it 
would be a good day for bites. We came 
to the stream an hour before sun-up, and, 
though the banks were slippery, wet and 
disagreeable, we found an old log lying 
along the bank and sat on that. We had 
caught seven nice, big catfish as fast as 
we could bait our hooks ; but finally they 
ceased biting, and, after an impatient 
wait of about ten minutes, Wilson said 
he was going up around the bend to try 
it there. Feeling very well satisfied with 
conditions as they were, I remained seated 
on the old log and lazily smoked my pipe 
as I waited for a nibble. 

Occasionally a leaf would fall from an 
overhead limb, as the soft south wind 
blew the branches gently, and the leaf, 
alighting upon the water, would go sail- 
ing down the stream, like a stately ship 
at sea, with its stem sticking up like a 
mast. A chipmunk scurried along the 
bank in affright, as a kingfisher flew 
screaming over the water and a wood- 
pecker hammered lustily against the side 
of a dead sycamore. Oh, Nature! How 
grand are thy works! How can Man 
look at all these things and forget his 
God? There—here—everywhere is His 
presence shown. Even that dead leaf— 
and that tiny blade of grass—stand. as 
silent proof of His great handiwork. 
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Dozing, dreamily I sat, when suddenly 
upon the fragrant air burst forth the 
sweet song of a bird: 

Invisible bird with Heavenly song, 

Appear, appear! I will not wrong 

Thee, bird of melancholy tribe 

Whose music I cannot describe. 

Ah! wild musician, tender thing! 

Sweet dreams thy notes unto me bring. 

Soft, mellow song—then loud and clear. 

Ah! darling bird, appear, appear! 


I cannot tell you what kind of a bird 
it was, for I was afraid to move, lest I 
frighten away this beautiful voiced song- 
ster. It may have been a hermit thrush 
or song thrush, so well described by Mac- 
gillivray in Kingsley’s Natural History. 
I quote his words: “Listen, and think 
how should you describe the strain, so as 
to impress its characters on the mind of 
one who never heard it. Perhaps you 
might say that it consists of a succession 
of notes, greatly diversified, repeated at 
short intervals with variations and pro- 
tracted for a long time; that it is loud, 
clear and mellow, generally sprightly, but 
at times tender and melting. Listen 
again, and say what does it resemble? 


**Dear, dear, dear, 
In the rocky glen— 
Far away, far away, far away 
From the haunts of men. 


There shall we dwell in love 

With the lark and the dove, 

Cuckoo and corn rail; 

Feast-on the banded snail, 
Worm, and gilded fly; 

Drink of the crystal rill, 

Winding adown the hill, 
Never to dry. 


With glee, with glee, with glee! 
Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up! Here 
Nothing to harm us. Then sing merrily; 
Sing to the loved one whose nest is near. 
Qui! gui! qui! Kween! quip! 
Tiurri! tiurri! chipiwi! 
Too-tee! too-tee! Chiu-choo! 
Chirri! chirri! choo-ee! 
Quiu! Qui! qui!’’ 

The song is indescribable, and I can- 
not picture it better than the above quo- 
tation and verse. There was a faint rustle 
in a nearby bush, a flash of color and 
my bird was gone. 
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It was almost noon before Wilson re- 
turned, but he had been having good luck 
and had several good-sized catfish and 
a large German carp. “ That thing ain’t 
fit to eat!” I said, pointing at the carp. 
“ Kill it and leave it for the muskrats— 
that’s all it’s good for!”’ He was about 
to follow my suggestion, when suddenly 
I thought of that bird and said: “ Don’t 
kill it, Wilson. Turn it loose in the 
stream, for it is also one of God’s 
creatures.” 

He looked at me somewhat surprised 
and said: “ All right; but why are you 
so sentimental all at once?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” I answered, 
feeling somewhat foolish; “but there’s 
no use in destroying that poor fish.” 

“Perhaps I had better turn them all 
loose?” he smiled. 

“TI wish you would,” I said. 

“No, I'll be darned if I do!” said my 
companion. “I’m hungry for a mess of 
fish, and the bunch would give us the 
laugh if we went back empty-handed.” 

Then we ate our lunch, fished some 
more, and about 4 o'clock returned to 
camp. 

* * * 

That night, as I lay in my bunk and 
gazed out through the tent flap at the 
soft, tender moonlight, the silence was 
rudely broken by the uncanny call of a 
little flammulated screech-owl, perched in 
a nearby tree. Then suddenly followed 
the call of a whippoorwill, and, hearing 
a yell, I jumped up, grabbed my gun, and 
ran out of the tent. There was Sweet 
Potato, standing in the moonlight and 
yelling as if he were possessed of a thou~ 
sand devils. The rest of the boys had 
heard the racket, and came running, in 
negligee, to the assistance of the darky. 

“ What the dickens is the matter with 
yo’, niggah?” yelled Big Fist, shaking 
the old man by the shoulder. 

“Oh, good Lawdy! Marse Colvin, 
I’se gwine to die, shore! Dat whippoor- 
will done set right down on dat wagon 
an’ say so, an’ dat screech-owl jes’ laugh 
an’ laugh. I knows I’se gwine die, Marse 
Colvin—I knows I’se gwine die !” cried 
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the poor old negro. It was pitiable the 
way he carried on, but soon they got 
him quieted down. The whippoorwill 
had departed, but the screech-owl was 
still on the job; so I took the shotgun 
and soon silenced him. He was a little 
reddish brown fellow and had no feathers 
on his legs, like the ordinary species. 
Yes; my sentiment of the day had van- 
ished! Then everybody went back to 
bed, and again the camp was still. But 
for several days after the occurence old 
Sweet Potato seemed to be in a terrible 
suspense, and was observed kneeling and 
praying a great deal of his time. 





SY CHAPTER x. 
\' At the Moonshine Still. 


Two days after the events of the pre- 
ceding chapter, I was walking alone 
through the woods, when suddenly a 
young rabbit jumped up in front of me, 
and, raising my rifle, I fired at him but 
missed, and he disappeared into a small 
hole in the side of the hill. There was 
a large rock above the hole, and, while 
I was trying to twist Bunny out of his 
retreat with a stick, I noticed another 
hole a few feet away and started to in- 
vestigate. Suddenly the ground beneath 
my feet crumbled away and I fell into 
a deep pit, and, striking my head upon a 
projecting rock, became unconscious. 

When I again awoke it was to find 
myself lying on a rough cot in a sort of 
big rock-walled cave, and there was the 
Queen bending over me and bathing the 
wound on the side of my head with a cold 
cloth. Mr. Miller and Frenchy were 
standing at the foot of the cot looking 
on, and beyond them were men whom I 
had never seen before, working over 
some kind of a vat. Beside the vat stood 
several big barrels and other strange 
looking receptacles. My rifle stood in a 
corner near the cot. Miss Miller smiled 
when I opened my eyes, and the old man 
scowled and said: “Thank God yo’-all 
ain’t hurt none to speak of, and I thank 
Him that we-all knowed yo’ Pa and Wag 
and the rest o’ yo’ kin folks and 
reck’nized ye ‘fore it war too late! Now 
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ef it had been thet fellow Wilson what 
stumbled in heah —-Wall, Frenchy has 
done tole me his yarn, but I still allow 
he do be a durned spy!” 

“ Oui, Monsieur,” added Frenchy: “I 
hope you, as ze friend and ze camp mate 


3'7 


“Then, my boy, ef yo’ feel all right 
again and don’t mind bein’ blindfolded, 
we-all will take yo’ outen heah,” said 
Mr. Miller. So, when the Queen had 
finished bandaging my wounded head, 
they tied a large handkerchief over my 


“I awoke——to find myself on a rough cot in a big rock-walled cave, with the Queen 
bathing my head with a cold cloth."’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 


of us all, will fairget—Ah!—ze place 
here ?” 

I looked at Miss Miller, and as she 
smiled again I was ready to promise any- 
thing, and said: “ Mum’s the word! I 
shall be as silent as the grave !” 


eyes, and I felt myself being led along 


a damp-smelling passage way. Soon we 
came to a halt, and I thought I heard a 
faint rumbling sound in front of us. Then 
we continued walking. Old man Miller 
himself was leading me, and when we 
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came to another stop he said: “ Now 
we-all are in the woods agin and I’m 
gwine to leave yo’. Heah’s yo’ rifle, and 
I'd like to have yo’ count fifty befo’ yo’ 
take off the blinder—will yo?” I 
promised to do as he requested, and be- 
fore leaving me he added: “ ‘Let there 
be no strife, I pray thee, between thee 
and me.’ ” 

“Tis happy for me that my father was 
before me,” I murmured, as I thought 
how well that quotation from Swift 
fitted my case. Then I removed my 
handkerchief from my eyes and looked 
about me—and there I was, standing 
within a hundred feet of the old cabin 
at Lone Wolf. I started out across the 
clearing, in the direction of the camp, 
when all of a sudden Wilson stepped out 
of the brush in front of me and said: 
“Well, this is quite a surprise, Jenkins ! 
What were you and the old man up to 
in the cabin ?” 

“I don’t know what you are talking 
about!” I replied. “I’ve been out hunt- 
ing.” 

“ And—what did you find ? ” he asked, 
smiling. 

“None of your blamed business !” I 
retorted. 

“Oh, pshaw ! don’t get sore. But 
really, you know, I couldn’t help seeing 
that old fellow leading you out of the 
cabin and then ducking back in again; 
and then you removed the blindfold. You 
see, it all looks a bit mysterious.” 

“You're either crazy or drunk,” I 
answered. 

“Neither,” replied my companion, “ I 
suppose you'll try to tell me that bloody 
rag on your head is a dream, eh ?” 

“Oh—that ?” I said. “I fell on a 
rock and did that.” 

“Well, I’m going to take a little rub- 
ber for myself,” he replied, and with that 
he went into the cabin. Soon he came 
out again and I could tell by the look on 
his face that he had discovered nothing 
further. “ The mouse is very clever, and 
well does he hide his retreat !” he said. 

“T’m beginning to doubt all that rot 
you told over at camp, Wilson—about 
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your sister and all that,” I said. “It 
seems to me that you're a pretty nosey 
sort of a fellow, unless you are a detec- 
tive.” 

“ Inquisitive, you should say—I don’t 
admire that word nosey,” he answered; 
“and I want you to understand that I 
am no spy, but I like to know things as 
they are.” 

“Well, some of these days you will 
get too inquisitive and a tree will fall on 
you,” I advised, and, talking thus, we 
returned to camp. I did not mention the 
adventure to any of the boys and said 
nothing of Wilson’s part therein, and, as 
things turned out afterward, I was glad 
that I didn’t. 

About 4 that afternoon Lum Evans 
came into camp with a dejected look on 
his face and ye gods! what a smell ! 
He had gotten into some sort of an argu- 
ment with a skunk, and although he had 
succeeded in killing the animal, he had 
gotten decidedly the worst of the bar- 
gain, and had to change quarters with 
Frenchy and sleep in the wagon. And 
though he buried his clothes, the odor 


remained. “The rankest compound of 
villainous smell that ever offended 
nostril.” 

ok * * * 


The afternoon of the second day fol- 
lowing (which was again Sunday) I 
slicked up and went over to visit the 
Miller family. Frenchy had not been in 
camp since the morning of the day be- 
fore, but I found him at the home of the 
Millers. He was all smiles and greeted 
me pleasantly, as the Queen and the older 
folks had done. After some conversa- 
tion, the subject turned finally to my 
accidental discovery of the old fellow’s 
still. ‘‘ Wall,” said the old moonshiner, 
“we folks up heah cain’t see whar the 
Guv’ment’s got any call to tax us! We 
don't ship nothing outen the hills! But 
they’d shoot me an’ Frenchy an’ the boys 
down like dogs ef they knowed, and 
leave our women folks to starve! I’m 
moughty glad I knowed yo’ Pa, ’cause 
I never have harmed a man yit, and don’t 
want to, ef I kin help it. And I thank 











God I am as honest as any man living 
that is a ole man and no honester than I.” 

This old fellow, in spite of his queer 
speech and apparent ignorance, was full 
of good quotations, and knew Shakes- 
peare as well as he did his Bible. And 
the girl (or perhaps I should say wom- 
an, as she was about 23 years old) 
was no fool, either. Having spent several 
years at a good school, she had also lost 
the drawling in speech of these mountain 
people, and used excellent English. We 
whiled away the time in pleasant con- 
versation and the old man got out his 
Bible and read the 19th Psalm. After 
he had finished, I took my hat and started 
to leave. “I thank you very much for 
dressing my wound, the other day, Miss 
Miller,” I said—turning to the Queen. 

“Oh ! Ah! That was nothing. Don’t 
—don’t mention it,’ she stammered. 

“Oui! Pardon, Monsieur, but ze 
la-dee is now Madame L’Hérault ! We 
were married yesterday,” explained 
Frenchy, coming to her rescue. You 
could have knocked me down with a 
feather when I heard that, but finally I 
managed to offer congratulations and 
departed. The next day Frenchy left 
camp and took up quarters at the Miller 
homestead. 


**T see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days.’’ 





CHAPTER XI. 
Wilson Leaves Split Log Camp. 


Six weeks had passed and my two 
months’ vacation’ at dear old Split Log 
Camp was drawing to a close. It was 
Friday afternoon. All of the boys, ex- 
cept Doctor Lovell, Wilson and myself, 
were out hunting, and with pipes in 
mouth we were idling about camp. About 
2 o'clock old man Miller came into 
camp, accompanied by a stranger who 
was leading a horse. When Wilson saw 
the stranger’s face he leaped to his feet, 
and, dropping his pipe, exclaimed: “ For 
God’s sake, Billy ! Why have you fol- 
lowed me up here ?” His voice trembled 
and he shook like a leaf. 
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“T bring good news, old pal !” cried 
the stranger. “Henry is alive and is 
married to Myrtle !” 

“Thank God for that !” said Wilson, 
as the tears came to his eyes. Then they 
threw their arms about each other and 
cried like two school-girls. 

When they had finished bawling, the 
stranger (whose name was Bradley) 
told the following story, addressing him- 
self mostly to Wilson: 

“You see, George, it was all a great 
big mistake. Henry Stoner had not 
harmed a hair of your sister’s head. That 
was all a dirty lie that Johnson told you 
about seeing them in that place. John- 
son was sore on Stoner, because Stoner 
had given him the worst of it on that 
real-estate deal; and, though I don’t 
think you knew it, Johnson wanted Myr- 
tle too, and Stoner beat his time. Stoner, 
whom you thought you had killed when 
you hit him with that chair, recovered 
about twenty minutes after you left him, 
and, managing to reach the phone, called 
me up and told me all about it and I 
hurried over. Well, when I got there, 
Stoner was lying on the sofa. He had 
a pretty bad fracture in his skull and had 
lost a good deal of blood. I got Doctor 
Robinson on the phone and sent for 
Myrtle. After the Doctor had fixed 
Stoner up pretty well, Myrtle asked me 
to send for a preacher and they were 
married right there. Stoner had the 
license all ready and intended to show it 
to you, if you hadn’t jumped him so 
quick. Then I left them and went over 
to the bank, looking for you. Well, 
George, I was pretty sore when they told 
me you had eloped with $500 of the 
bank’s money. You could have got that 
much from me any time.” 

“T was rattled, Billy, and did not think 
what I was doing. I didn’t want to go 
to jail,” said Wilson. 

“ Well,” continued Bradley, “ after that 
I went looking for Johnson, and, though 
he gave me a black eye, I gave him a 
thrashing that he’ll never forget. After 
which, he left town. Then the story of 
the robbery got into the papers. They 
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never found out about your fight with 
Stoner, and you had them all guessing 
why it was you hadn’t taken $5,000. It 
would have been just as easy. Old man 
Enright, the President of the Bank, was 
wild, and offered that reward of $500 
for your carcass. Then Stoner went 
over to the bank and told Enright the 
whole story and he said he would with- 
draw the reward if somebody would 
make up the loss. Stoner came to me 
and—well, George, we got the coin to- 
gether and paid the old shark.” 

“Ah, Billy ! you’re a friend worth 
having !” exclaimed Wilson, as his eyes 
again grew moist. 

“ Don’t butt in, till I’m through,” com- 
manded Bradley; and then continued: 
“Then I got Dad to go over and talk 
to old man Enright and he promised to 
re-instate you, if you could be found. I 
borrowed a little coin on my joy cart and 
started playing detective. Finally I 
traced you to Pine Grove, but I thought 
I was in wrong when they told me you 
were a cockney. But the description they 
gave of you was good, and, having come 
so far, I decided to follow up the Eng- 
lishman. I got a horse at the same stable 
where yc: got the roan, but they made 
me put up a $150 deposit; for they said 
‘That durned Englishman didn’t intend 
to bring back the roan and they would 
take no more chances.’ Finally I found 
my way up here and came to this gentle- 
man’s house (nodding toward Mr. 
Miller), and he brought me over here. 
That’s about all, George, old pal. Come 
home ; your job is waiting for you. The 
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villian is gone; the wronged lovers are 
married ;. the hero is found after many 
days, and everybody is happy !” con- 
cluded Bradley. 

“You, Billy—you are the hero and 
you have found the fool,” cried Wilson, 
throwing his arms about the other’s neck. 
Then’ they both cried some more, but 
there were other moist eyes besides theirs 
in camp that day. Finally they broke 
away and started laughing, and old man 
Miller offered up a prayer, saying: “ The 
lost is found. Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.” 

When the boys had all arrived in camp 
and heard the story, Bradley and Wilson 
were made guests of honor. I got out 
what was left of the Green River and 
the bunch killed it in about five minutes. 
Next day Wilson and Bradley mounted 
their horses and started for Pine Grove, 
and went out of my life, though I hope 





*not for ever, as they were both good 


fellows—though Wilson was hot-headed 
and an awful rubber-neck. 
* ok * * 

Aside from a great deal of small game, 
three more deer—two half-grown bucks 
and a doe—had been killed since Doctor 
Lovell’s adventure at the river; but they 
were all very tame affairs and hardly 
worth mentioning. The following Mon- 
day the cabin at Lone Wolf re-opened 
operations, and the mysterious hand 
again did a flourishing business. Soon 
the week was gone and we rolled up 
our tents, piled into the wagons, and 
Split Log Camp was no more, except in 
memory. 


AUTUMN. 


By GEORGE B. STAFF. 


The season of a thousand hues, 
When leaves, in mystical design, 
Display in tracings wonderful 
A wealth of varied colors fine. 
When every hazy, wood-clad hill 
Is clothed in scarlet, brown and gold, 
As though touched by the magic wand 
That graced the fairy stories old. 


The season when, from corn fields sere, 
Is heard the whistling call of quail; 

When squirrels, that gather winter’sstore 
Are frisking on the fence of rail; 

While rabbits, at the hunter’s tread, 
Are routed from their snug retreat, 


And, trailed by eager, keen-eyed hounds, 


Bound through the fieldsin chases fleet. 
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A BUFFALO HUNT AND A FIGHT FOR A WATER HOLE. 
By Carr. R. L. MILLER. 


IN FIVE PARTS.—PART Iv. 


4 FTER a few days rest at our old 
l camp in Uvalde County, we re- 
ceived orders to go out of our 
allotted section, away up to the Panhandle 
Country and give a few bad white men 
who were operating in that section a call, 
and also to watch the Comanche Indians, 
who were driving off stock, killing iso- 
lated settlers and making themselves gen- 
erally disagreeable. We were to act in 
conjunction with Capt. Hart’s company of 
Rangers, the company station just above 
us. [he Panhandle Country was mostly 
State school lands. A tract of four mil- 
lion acres was, a few years after our trip, 
given to a Chicago construction company 
as pay for building the present magnifi- 
cent Texas State Capitol at Austin. 

As we expected to be gone several 
months, we left only a Sergeant and a 
few men behind. The lesson we had 
given the Indians and Mexicans in and 
around Uvalde County we felt certain 
would insure quiet in that neck of the 
woods for some time to come. A few 
days before breaking camp, Lieut. Rob- 
ertson had purchased a handsome dark 
bay Missouri rafsed horse, while on a 
visit to Austin. The night he brought 
him into camp, he bit and tore off the ear 
of a pack mule tied near him, and kicked 
a pony tied on the other side, breaking 
its leg—necessitating its being shot. This 
insane brute caused his owner more 
trouble and expense than he was worth 
a dozen times over, and, being of extra- 
ordinary fleetness and great staying pow- 
ers, he was always ranging ahead. He 
would bolt at the first crack of a gun, tak- 
ing the bit in his teeth and carrying his 
rider far ahead of our ponies right into 
the midst of the fleeing Indians, Mexi- 





cans and whatever else we were in pur= 
suit of. During our stay in the southern 
part of the Texas Panhandle this horse 
carried his rider into almost certain death 
several times, getting himself severely 
wounded unnecessarily and his master 
slightly wounded on two occasions. 
When, after several days’ hard riding, 
we reached the Sulphur River, a branch 
of the Colorado, on our way to the Pan- 
handle, we found the water very low 
there—not a drop of rain having fallen 
in this section of the Llano Estocado for 
many months. The water in this small 
stream was so impregnated with alkali 
that it acted like salts on both men and 
animals. There were few water holes 
(the main dependence in crossing this 
semi-desert) that had not dried up. After 
leaving the. river, we struck northwest in 
the direction of a small water hole, re- 
ported to be twenty miles distant. The 
next one, a very much larger hole (so 
we had been informed by a sheep herder 
we met at our river camp), was forty miles 
beyond the first. We were all, men and 
horses, in bad shape after our night’s 
camp, as we had used the river water 
pretty freely. About noon we reached 
the place where the small water hole had 
been, to find not a drop of water in it— 
only moist black mud. The horses nib- 
bled at this and some of the men made 
it into large black pills and sucked at 
them. Capt. McNally turned to us and 
said: ‘‘Men, we're in a bad fix. We 
are to go directly north from here. This 
water is our only salvation. So remem- 
ber, if anything should happen, those 
that can keep on the move, continue 
straight north.’’ With the constant purg- 
ing of men and horses from drinking the 
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alkali river water, we were all in a weak- 
ened condition, with stomachs inflamed 
and a gnawing, burning thirst consuming 
us, and all of five or possibly six or seven 
hours ride in a blinding swirl of sand and 
dust with a blazing sun overhead, and 
breathing this cloud of alkali dust which 
circled around us, kicked up by our 
horses or stirred by the wind. We rode 
along in grim silence, strung out for 
several hundred yards in twos and threes, 
with the chuck wagon at the tail end. 
Occasionally one of the men would at- 
tempt a joke or a song but both fell flat. 
Our mouths were so dry that our tongues 
were already beginning to puff, so that 
articulation was painful and the speaker 
ended his sentence in a hoarse mumble. 
About 6 o’clock the horses in front com- 
menced to involuntarily mend their pace 
and prick forward their drooping ears.” 
We knew from their actions that water 
was near. I was in front with Capt. 
McNally. As we reached the top of a 
small rise in this sandy waste, we saw 
the water some two miles away—a small 
circular pond, looking like a big round 
looking glass as the sun’s rays flashed 
from its surface. The wave of a hat to 
those behind us, a shake of the bridle, 
and we lumbered forward. When within 
a few hundred yards of the pond, we saw, 
topping the opposite rise in the plain 
about a mile away, a bunch of Indians, 
some seventy in number, coming at top 
speed for this same scant supply of what 
to us was worth life itself. We saw ata 
glance that we were considerably out- 
numbered and we were not certain wheth- 
er there was water enough for ourselves, 
even had the Indians been friendlies. 
But these Indians were Comanches, as 
we could soon tell from their general 
getup, and we at once realized that a 
fight was inevitable. Our chuck wagon 
had caught up with us a mile before we 
reached the water hole, as we had halted 
for a half-hour to allow the stragglers to 
come up. ’Twas a lucky thing for all of 
us that this was done, as we would other- 
wise have been minus a couple of men 
and our grub. We immediately sur- 
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rounded the little pond, which was some 
thirty feet in diameter and twelve or 
eighteen inches deep, with a black sticky 
mud fringe surrounding it. (Frederic 
Remington’s picture, The Fight at the 
Water Hole, will give some idea of this 
scrap, except that in his picture the water 
was in a deep depression, not over 100 
yards across, behind which men and 
horses were out of sight and sheltered 
from the Indians’ fire; while in our case 
this basin must have been over two miles 
wide, sloping from the water very grad- 
ually up to its lip, a mile away on every 
side). To keep from roiling or muddy- 
ing the water, Captain Mac ordered 
several of the men to get buckets from 
the wagon and carry water to the half- 
crazed horses that were trying to force 
their way into it. A dozen or more 
buckets were hastily dipped up and the 
men took long swigs at it; after which 
the horses were well watered, and we 
then circled around the water hole on 
foot, standing behind our ponies. The 
Indians had halted a half-mile away and 
were holding a pow-wow, evidently try- 
ing to decide whether to fight or take 
chances of dying of thirst on their way 
to another watering place, off to the 
northwest near the New Mexico line, at 
a ranch some 60 miles distant to our left, 
as we afterwards learned. And we also 
learned that they had killed the rancher 
and all the men on the ranch save one 
who had escaped to Fort Sill, Oklahoma 
Territory. They spent two days here— 
maltreating the women, of whom there 
were five, and gorging themselves with 
the food and drink they found on the 
place. The live stock, together with the 
women and three children, had been sent 
back to an almost inaccessible cafion in 
the Guadalupe Mountains, some 200 
miles to the southwest, in what is now 
El Paso County, Texas, where the In- 
dians had left their families while on this 
raid. The commanding officer at Fort 
Sill at once put a strong company of 
cavalry on their trail. All of this we 
learned afterwards. 

After a long talk, the Indians started 











over the route they had come and disap- 
peared over the rise, a mile away. Rob- 
ertson was ordered to take ten men and 
ride up to the crest of the wide basin and 
see what had become of the Indians. We 
intended to stop an hour for hot coffee, 
food and rest, before starting in pursuit 
of them—feeling confident we could over- 
take them in their weakened condition. 
We at once began to prepare for supper, 
as we had been unable to eat at mid-day, 
our mouths being as dry as dust. I was 
watching the little squad of men under 
Robertson, just as 
they topped the rise 
in the gathering 
dusky twilight. In 
a few minutes I saw 
them coming back 
helter-skelter— fir- 
ing as they ran— 
and almost imme- 
diately the Indians 
came rushing into 
sight in close pur- 
suit. Like magic 
our ponies were 
saddled and bridled 
and we were on the 
jump to meet the 
fleeing men. The 
Indians at once sep- 
arated—one half 
circling to the right 
and the other to the 
left. Captain Mac 
ordered us to at 
once form around 
our precious water 
supply. For nearly 
an hour those red devils circled us, but 
never coming nearer than from 400 to 
600 yards, and, as they always do, hiding 
themselves behind their running ponies, 
showing only a foot and a head. As we 
would tumble a horse, the Indian would 
lie behind the body until another Indian 
would sweep by him, when he would 
jump up, catch the band circling the 
pony’s middle or the Indian’s hand and 
be carried out of rifle range. Then he 


would secure another horse from a bunch 
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of extra horses the Indians always carried 
with them, and come back into the game 
again. At dark they drew off. Captain 
Mac decided to wait until daylight, as 
there was no moon until 2 or 3 in the 
morning and it would be impossible to 
trail in the dark. Three of our men had 
been hit and several ponies killed or badly 
wounded. Sentinels were posted and we 
stretched out on our blankets to get the 
rest we so badly needed, but it was not 
to be for long. It must have been 1 or 
2 in the morning, when one gun spoke 
from the direction 
in which we had 
come in the evening 
before and another 
from the opposite 
side of that from 
which the Indians 
had arrived, Our 
sentinels came 
dashing into our 
midst with the In- 
dians close in their 
rear. They came 
at us with a rush, 
yelling and shoot- 
ing, and for a few 
minutes the inces- 
sant flashing of 
guns and revolvers 
lit up the red and 
white facesas bright 
as day. Thencame 
a lull and then the 
sweet, clear, soul 
lifting notes of a 
bugle sounding the 
charge. The In- 
dians knew what it meant but we did not, 
as we did not expect to meet Company 
H. until we reached Wolf Lake near the 
New Mexico line and knew nothing about 
the U. S. troops being after them or the 
depredations they had committed. Just 
at this time the moon peeped over the 
horizon and we could see the troopers’ 
accoutrements flash from the dark mass 
that was sweeping toward us. The In- 
dians at once bunched and seemed to be 
holding a conference that lasted but a 
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few minutes. Then, uttering their long 
wolfish war-cry, they fired a volley at us, 
quirted their horses to top speed and 
soon disappeared over the rise in the 
direction of the Guadalupe Mountains, 
going in a southwesterly direction. The 
officer in command of the troopers in- 
formed Capt. McNally (or Captain Mac, 
as the boys all called him) that they had 
ridden that day from the Burt Ranch and 
were about to make a dry camp for the 
night—men and horses being completely 
worn out—when they heard faintly the 
report of our guns. They at once re- 
saddled and started in our direction, ar- 
riving as I have just described. 

We learned that night that when our 
men, sent out to watch the retreating 
Indians, topped the rise and came in 
sight of them, the Comanches were ig 
the act of rushing us. Just then Lieut. 
Robertson’s crazy horse took the bit in 
his teeth and forged ahead of the squad 
—carrying his rider almost into the midst 
of the Indians before he could be turned. 
The order had been given, as soon as the 
Indians were seen to be in full retreat, to 
at once return to the company. The 
men had turned their horses but when 
they realized that the Lieutenant’s ani- 
mal was beyond control and saw that it 
meant certain death for him unless they 
went at once to his relief—realizing too 
that it was probably death for all of them 
—they did not hesitate a moment. What 
probably saved them was the astonish- 
ment of the Indians to see a single man 
charging their whole crowd. This stopped 
the rush they had commenced and put 
them in momentary confusion. 1 his brief 
interval gave Robertson time to make a 
wide turn, when within 50 yards of the 
Indians, and the men coming up, firing 
as they pressed forward, halted them 
long enough to enable him to join his 
squad. The crazy devil of a horse got a 
nasty wound in the rump and a bullet 
hole through his ear, while Robertson 
was shot through the fleshy part of the 
left arm and shallow creased on the side 
of his head. 

After all the horses had been again 
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watered, there was nothing left but a 
soft ooze of mud. We all stretched out 
for the two or three hours before day, 
too completely worn out to care what 
might happen until sun-up. A few buck- 
ets of water had been saved—enough to 
make coffee for us all for breakfast. 
Ata conference next morning between 
the officers it was decided to send on two 
of our men to Wolf Lake Camp, further 
north, where we were to meet Captain 
Hart and inform him of our intention 
to follow up and capture or exterminate 
the Indians, if we could overtake them 
inside of the State line, and (if they were 
alive) to rescue the women and children; 
he to wait for us at or near his present 
camp. Capt. Brown had three scouts 
with him—old plainsmen who knew the 
whole country up to the California line 
on the west and to the Dakotas on the 
north. They also knew the location of 
the cafion in the Guadalupe Mountains, 
where they felt certain the Indians were 
now making for, as they had evidently 
given up all intention of raiding further 
east since meeting us and the troopers. 
One of our scouts told the officers that 
some 50 miles further west there was a 
string of water holes in a wide valley a 
hundred or more miles m length which 
was well set in buffalo grass (a coarse 
bunch grass, like orchard grass) and that 
the fleeing Indians would be almost cer- 
tain to make for it. After breakfast our 
three wounded men were made comfort- 
able in one of the wagons and we were 
off in the wake of the fleeing redskins. 
On looking over the field of our fight, 
we found no dead Indians. If any were 
killed, they had been carried off by their 
companions. We counted eight dead 
horses, however, and picked up several 
bows and quivers of arrows. Nearly all 
of this band had guns, gotten from burnt 
ranches, bought from the Mexicans or 
secured from scoundrelly traders along 
with the necessary ammunition. There 
were a few of these white fiends who 
went among the hostiles with impunity 
—the Indians sparing them for the sake 
of he articles they bartered for buffalo 
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skins, etc. When caught by the whites 
selling whiskey or firearms, they were 
summarily dealt with. I remember on 
one occasion—but that, as Kipling says, 
is another story. 

It was after sun-down when we reached 
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ing buffalo chips and of partly burnt 
green bunches of brush. ‘hey had evi- 
dently had warning of our coming from 
their scouts and had gone on down the 
valley—probably not more than half an 
hour ahead of us. ’*Twas too dark to 











“I ranged alongside and fired twice into his huge body.” 


Drawn by C. 0. LONGABAUGH. 


the valley between two parallel ranges of 
high hills and nearly midnight when we 
came to the first water hole. We at once 
saw that the Indians had stopped here, 
as there were several fires of smoulder- 


follow, even had the men and horses 
been in condition for the trip. The horses 
were picketed or hobbled and all of us 
stretched out for a few hours sleep and 
rest—first placing pickets out in every 
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direction. Early next morning the off- 
cers met to discuss the ration question. 
Our supply was almost out. The troop- 
ers had enough with them for four days. 
The nearest points in the country where 
we were going at which we could replen- 
ish our stores were Fort Bliss or the little 
village of El Paso on the Rio Grande. 
While yet in conference, one of the three 
scouts who had gone up the valley several 
miles from camp came in and reported 
seeing a small herd of buffalo—some 600 
or 800 in number. Even at this time the 
destruction of the buffalo was evident. 
Three or four years afterwards it was a 
rare sight to meet even a dozen of them 
in a week’s ride, so quickly were they 
exterminated with breech-loaders and 
fixed ammunition. 

’ Twas decided that the troopers should 
take up the trail of the Indians and that 
our company, taking one of Capt. Brown’s 
scouts, should go after the buffalo and 
replenish our larder. We were in the 
saddle a very short time, and in half an 
hour, on topping a rise, saw the buffalo 
grazing about a hundred yards away. I 
will not give a description of the hunt, as 
similar ones have been so often described 
in the stories of our Western plains. I 
had filed the dogs in the locks of my 
pistols down so close that they were as 
easy as hair triggers—pulling off on the 
slightest pressure of the finger. We were 
onto the herd with a rush—every man 
fring indiscriminately into it. A large 
bull detached himself from the bunch 
and lumbered off at almost right angles 
in front of me. I immediately started in 
pursuit, ranged alongside and fired twice 
into his huge body, when almost touch- 
ing his side with the muzzle of my pistol. 
I rode along near him for several hun- 
dred yards, while reloading, and, just as 
I was about to fire, the bull stopped, 
turned, lowered his head and made a 
vicious rush at my horse. A quick pull 
on the bridle to the right with the hand 
holding my cocked pistol, the butt of 
which struck the high broad pommel of 
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my saddle. I must have touched the 
trigger involuntarily. There was a re- 
port, and my horse sank under me. The 
pistol being in a direct line with the back 
of his neck, just below the ears, the bullet 
had passed clean through it, coming out 
between the eyes—doubling him up like 
a wet string. The buffalo was within ten 
feet of me, blood running from his nos- 
trils and mouth which was flecked with 
foam. I was so dazed that for a moment 
I stood on the opposite side of the dead 
pony and gazed into the fiery wicked 
little eyes of the beast who had come to 
a dead stop. We stood at gaze for prob- 
ably a minute, when with a low hoarse 
bellow the big brute turned and went 
galloping off. I drew along breath. I 
don’t believe I had breathed at all while 
waiting for the charge of the enraged 
buffalo, and relieved my pent up breath 
in one long sigh of supreme relief. Fort- 
unately two of my men were in sight and 
coming in my direction. I waved my 
hat, firing my pistol at the same time. 
When they came up I put my saddle and 
accoutrements in charge of one of them, 
mounted behind the other and we made 
for the water hole some four miles away. 
The men soon dropped into camp by 
twos and threes and by noon we were all 
together again. We killed seventeen 
buffalos, besides wounding a number of 
others that we hadn’t time to follow up. 
They doubtless furnished a feast that 
night for the coyotes. The evening was 
spent in skinning and securing the best 
parts of the carcasses, and after a hearty 
meal of hump meat and roasted ribs we 
were on our way down the valley, fol- 
lowing the trail of the troopers. We 
passed several large water holes on our 
way, camping at one about 10 o’clock 
that night. 

My next and last article will give an 
account of roping a puma or mountain 
lion, and will also tell of our shooting 
scrap at Wolf Lake Camp and the death 
of Lieutenant Robertson. 
(To be continued.) 














PETTILING’S REFORMATION. 


By BASIL C. D’EASUM. 


ROM tke top of his slightly bald, mildly 
K intelligent head to the tips of his ill- 
shaped shoes, Herbert Pettiling looked 
respectable. He came of a race of inbred 
London City clerks, and he looked the part. 
He was monotonously respectable. <A do- 
mesticated bachelor, on the sensible side of 
forty years, he never drank, smoked or 
swore. At home, in England, he had been 
a shining light in the local branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Fate 
brought him to the city of Butte, in Mon- 
tana. If you know anything about Butte, 
you do not need to be told that young men 
of Pettiling’s type are not numerous in that 
strenuous town. Fate also ordained that Pettiling should find employment in the 
business office of a daily newspaper. Respectability, as an asset, is not objected to 
in the business office of a paper, though not essential in the editorial or news 
rooms. For in every newspaper office there is a great gulf fixed between the 
editorial rooms and the front office. The young lions who mould public opinion 
(in moulds furnished by the Managing Editor) look down from their lofty in- 
tellectual heights with infinite scorn upon the poor grovellers who attend to the 
books, advertisements and circulation. On the other hand, the front office men 
seldom read their papers, except to check the advertisements, and look upon all 
reporters as being vastly over-paid drones. Yet, deep in the heart of every front 
office man there lurks a longing to breathe the exalted atmosphere where fame and 
notoriety are flippantly measured out by the clicking typewriters. 

Pettiling was amazed at the free and easy ways of the office men at the Daily 
Oracle: they worked in their shirt sleeves, smoked incessantly, and spoke a lan- 
guage which was weirdly foreign to the decorous ears of the precise, methodical 
Pettiling. But they were friendly to him—very friendly. In fact, he had not been 
there a day before they were on such good terms that two reporters, a printer, 
and one of the collectors had borrowed small sums of money from him. Even 
the star reporter, who had a wonderful nose for scenting “ boobs,” spoke pleas- 
antly to him, and got him to advance two dollars from the cash drawer on the 
star reporter’s I. O. U. Subsequently, the cashier (who was affectionately. known 
as The Germ) refused to recognize the I. O. U., and deducted the amount from 
Pettiling’s first weekly check. Pettiling wondered, too, at the turmoil and chaos 
of the editorial rooms. The City Editor, a tireless dynamo of work, appeared 
to be waging a ceaseless warfare with persons and things in general. Occa- 
sionally the Managing Editer would emerge from his untidy den and scatter 
a few blistering and vitriolic remarks in his delightfully characteristic fashion: 
grimy beings would emerge from the depths with profane tales of woe, and 
telegraph messengers passed in and out, barked at by the privileged dog of the 
Sporting Editor. It was a new world for Pettiling: he was seeing more things 
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than hé had dreamed of in his placid 
philosophy. And he was going to see a 
great deal more. 

The Butte races were in full swing. 
Herbert had never been on a race track 
in his blameless life. But all around him 
in the office of the Daily Oracle the talk 
was of entries, tips, sure things and win- 
ners. At first, his Y. M. C. A. tradi- 
tions made him turn a deaf ear to such 
talk. But, almost insensibly, he began to 
listen. The Sporting Editor had won 
$200 last Wednesday ; Nyte, the star re- 
porter, won $60 yesterday, which fully 
accounted for his absence from the office 
today ; the cold-blooded Cashier was sup- 
posed to have won every bet he had 
made ; even the office boys boasted of suc- 
cessful investments. Everybody seemed 
to be winning. So, when the Business 
Manager offered Pettiling an afternoon 
off and a press pass to the races, he did 
not spurn the gift as he would have done 
a week earlier. And Nyte volunteered 
to go with him, as chaperon and guide. 
Arrived at the track, Pettiling clung 
closely to his mentor and greedily listened 
to his explanations of the proceedings. 
The reporter soon made his way to the 
betting sheds, which were closely packed 
with a crowd of men, intently studying 
the quotations for the first race. Pa- 
tiently he described to Pettiling the way 
that bets were made. “I am going to 
put $10 on Ganges to win,” said Nyte. 
“ The price is 3 to 1, which means that I 
ought to win $30. Better have something 
on, too.” 

“T think I'll wait a bit,” replied Pet- 
tiling, his moral instincts curiously dis- 
turbed by the strange atmosphere in 
which he found himself. 

In the paddock, while the horses were 
being saddled, Pettiling was buttonholed 
by a genial stranger who enquired, 
“What are you fancying in this race, 
Captain?”  Pettiling, feeling flattered 
and trying to look knowing, answered, 
“ Well, I think Ganges is a good thing.” 
The affable stranger spat with infinite 
contempt. “Ganges!” said he, “that 
old skate couldn’t win if you put him on 
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wheels. Look here, Captain! let me put 
you wise to something. You put your 
underwear on Quince. Quince is a dead, 
immortal cinch. I got it straight from 
Charlie Smith, the owner. This race is 
fixed, I’m telling you! ” 

Pettiling listened eagerly, and hastened 
to impart the valuable tidings to Nyte. 
That gentleman was not at all impressed. 

“Rats, my son! rats!” said he. 
“Don’t listen to the touts.” “ But he 
said the race was fixed by the owner,” 
protested Pettiling. “All right, Pet- 
tiling ; there are no strings on you. Play 
Quince if you want the experience; but 
don’t blame me if you lose.” 

Hesitatingly Pettiling approached one 
of the betting stands. Quince was 
marked at 10 to 1. That looked better 
than Nyte’s 3 to 1. Lower down on the 
board he saw: Windermere—25 to 1. 
Just in front of Pettiling, a hard-featured 
customer handed up two dollars to the 
bookmaker, with the remark, “ Two, to 
win, Windermere.” Almost  uncon- 
sciously Pettiling found himself repeating 
the same words, as he handed up two 
dollars, warm from being clenched in his 
hand. He received, in return, a red and 
green checked ticket, with a cabalistic 
scrawl on it. Working his way through 
the crowd, he joined Nyte in the grand 
stand. 

“Well, did you do anything with 
Quince?” asked Nyte. 

“No,” answered Pettiling, without say- 
ing anything about his speculation on 
Windermere. 

The bugle sounded. Eight horses 
came out of the paddock and paraded in 
front of the stands. Ganges (a dark, 
up-standing bay) led the parade—the 
jockey in green jacket, scarlet sleeves and 
cap. . By following the numbers on his 
race card, Pettiling picked out Quince— 
a bright chestnut, carrying the copper and 
red colors, while No. 7 was Windermere 
(black jacket, yellow sleeves and cap). 
High up, in the grandstand, the band was 
playing ; betting commissioners were hur- 
rying to and fro, taking bets from the 
gaily dressed ladies in the stand, the 














sun was shining brightly and the silk 
jackets of the jockeys were flashing and 
fluttering in the light breeze. Pettiling’s 
Y. M. C. A. conscience fell fast asleep. 
He felt that he was a sport. Nyte, at his 
side, was talking City Hall politics with a 
beefy-faced gentleman who wore a huge 
diamond ring on an exceedingly grubby 
hand. The reporter seemed quite indif- 
ferent to the movements of the horses 
that were manceuvering for a favorable 
start at the barrier, on the further side 
of the track. Once or twice a horse 
bearing a jockey in black cap, green and 
white bars broke away from the others 
and darted through the barrier. 

“Myrtle, the favorite,’ muttered Nyte. 
“Tf Cusick, on Ganges, lets Myrtle get 
the best of the start, it’s all off with my 
little ten spot.” 

A dull roar from the crowd—* They’re 
off!” Then a stillness fell, during which 
Pettiling vainly tried to make out the 
positions of the horses. Up the slope on 
the far side the green jacket, scarlet 
sleeves and cap of Ganges were three 
lengths in front of the favorite Myrtle, 
while Quince and the others were 
bunched together. Round the turn into 
the straight they came in the same order. 
Suddenly there came a shifting of the 
colors. A yellow cap, topping yellow 
sleeves and black jacket, shot out from 
the bunch and began to overhaul the 
leaders. “ What the devil is that?” 
said Nyte. 

“ Windermere, I think,” ventured Pet- 
ling, intensely excited. 

“ Myrtle, Myrtle! come on, you Myr- 
tle!” screamed the gaily dressed ladies. 

“O! you Ganges!” roared a big negro, 
jumping on his ‘seat, waving his arms 
and in his blind excitement smashing 
Pettiling’s decorous Derby hat over that 
backslider’s eyes. When he was able to 
look up again, the horses had passed the 
ost. 
si “A rotten race!” commented Nyte, 
lighting a cigarette. The City Hall poli- 
tician agreed with him in language ob- 
scure but powerful. 

“Did Ganges win?” mildly asked Pet- 
tiling. 


PETTILING’S REFORMATION. 
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A fresh burst of language from the be- 
diamoned one assured Pettiling that Gan- 
ges had not won. “Look at the num- 
bers,” said Nyte, impatiently. Pettiling 
looked across the track to the judges’ 
stand, where he saw a board with the 
numbers: 7. 3. I. 

“ Cusick fell asleep, and let Winder- 
mere get up in the last few strides. A 
good race for the bookies. I don’t sup- 
pose anybody was on,” said Nyte. 

“‘T had two dollars,” said Pettiling. 

“You did!” gasped the astonished 
reporter. “How did you come to do 
that?” 

’ “Oh! I really don’t quite know,” re- 
plied Pettiling. 

“Come and get your money,” urged 
Nyte, leading the way to the back of the 
bookmakers’ stand, where Pettiling 
joined the slender line of fortunate ones. 
With two $20 gold pieces, a ten-dollar 
bill and some silver he rejoined the re- 
porter, who advised him to drop a dollar 
into the tambourine of a Salvation Army 
lassie hovering on the outskirts of the 
crowd who were drawing money. “ Now 
you had better cut it out,” moralized 
Nyte. “ You have had a streak of fool’s 
luck. Be satisfied and quit.” But the 
fever had caught Pettiling, and, in spite 
of Nyte’s protests, he put $10 on Editha 
for the second race, for no other reason 
except that he liked the name. And 
Editha romped home at the fat. price of 
8 to I. 

In the paddock, after this racep they 
fell in with Coulter, one of the collectors 
from the Oracle office. He was lurking 
in the shady obscurity of one of the 
stalls. Joyously he hailed Pettiling and 
the reporter. “Say! have you fellows 
seen anything of The Germ? The brute 
is down here, and if he sees me he'll 
make trouble. I’m supposed to be col- 
lecting at Anaconda today. He told 
Jenkins that he would report me to the 
Old Man if he caught me playing the 
races again. And Nyte, you had better 
look out too. The Old Man is here. I 
caught a glimpse of him as I was climb- 
ing over the fence; he was looking as 
mean as panther’s blood.” 
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“ Never mind about the Old Man, it’s 
his privilege to look like that. We are 
making chunks of real money,” said the 
reporter (who had borrowed $20 from 
Pettiling till next Saturday). “The 
Germ has no business here: if the Old 
Man meets him, he’ll hand him a jolt for 
himself.” 

“ Oh! but The Germ will fake up some 
story about being here to look after an 
advertising contract. I want to get into 
the betting ring. I’ve got a sure thing 
for the third race,” wailed the disgruntled 
Coulter. 

Coulter lived and dreamed horses. He 
had inside information on every horse 
in every race. His overnight pool com- 
binations should have won him thous- 
ands. He could always explain why they 
failed. Just now he painstakingly dem- 
onstrated to Nyte and Pettiling that Cres- 
cent, at 5 to 2, could not by any possi- 
bility lose the third race. So, since Pet- 
tiling was safe from The Germ or the 
Old Man, he was sent into the ring with 
$5.00 from Coulter, $10 from Nyte, and 
earnest exhortations to plunge to the 
limit on Crescent. Nyte and Coulter 
watched the race from the paddock, and 
had the pleasure of seeing Crescent 
beaten a short head by Burntland—a 20 
to 1 shot. “ Wonder how much the poor 
boob had on?” said Nyte to Coulter, as 
they condoled with each other. 

Presently the poor boob returned, with 
a smiling face. “‘ I hope you fellows will 
excuse me,” he stammered. “But I 
could only get evens on Crescent, so I put 
your money and fifty of mine on Burnt- 
land.” 

Nyte and Coulter leaned weakly 
against each other for support, while the 
latter feebly said: ‘Oh, we'll excuse 
you all right, all right! But how in the 
name of all that’s bright and beautiful 
did you happen to do that?” “TI liked 
the colors that Burntland’s jockey wore,” 
said Pettiling simply. Coulter and the 
reporter looked at each other in speech- 
less wonder. The reporter was the first 
to recover himself. “You have surely 
got a great system for picking winners. 
But this lovely dream is not going to last. 
Let us go round to the wine-rooms at the 
back of the stand, have a bottle, and then 
clear out of this place.” 
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In the wine-room they met three frilly, 
affable young ladies who knew Nyte 
They were greatly interested in Pettiling. 
Also they showed remarkable discrimina- 
tion in the matter of expensive brands of 
wine. He, to his surprise, found him- 
self saying the most brilliant things, the 
while. he gulped down the effervescing 
stuff and struggled gallantly to smoke the 
cigarette handed to him by one of the 
fairies. The fourth and fifth races were 
run before the party broke up, with ur- 
gent invitations from the ladies to come 
back to see them after the last race and 
take them up town in an automobile. 

Then said Coulter, ‘‘ Now, Houten is 
yvoing to ride Pecos in the last race, and 
he told me last night that this would be 
the best thing in the meeting. Let us 
all have a juicy wad on Pecos, and finish 
up a good day.” So, once more, Nyte 
and Coulter made their way to the pad- 
dock, while Pettiling, with somewhat un- 
steady steps, went to the betting ring. 

“Nothing doing, sport!” said the 
bookmaker, when Pettiling handed up a 
fat roll. “Take it to somebody else. 
You’ve knocked me hard enough for one 
day.” 

“But I want $500 on Pecos!” ex- 
postulated Pettiling. 

“ Not five buttons on a wooden horse 
with me! Move along!” growled the 
bookmaker. 

Pettiling, aggrieved, turned away and 
came face to face with the Old Man, who 
had been an amazed listener to the short 
conversation. The Managing Editor, as 
usual, looked a compound of smoldering 
volcanoes, broken glass, carbolic acid and 
forked lightnings, but he said nothing. 

Just then a bell jangled harshly—a sign 
that the race had started. Pettiling ran 
to the rails and saw Pecos lead all the 
way to the straight; then pull up, dead 
lame, and walk in absolutely last. 

It was a very jubilant trio that piled 
into a big touring car with the three 
damsels, on their way to a roadhouse for 
dinner. 

If you are looking for any moral in 
this veraciously immoral chronicle, you 
will find it in the fact that you cannot 
expect to win at horseracing, unless you 
are as innocent and respectable as Pet- 
tiling was. 
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SQurRRELS are already beginning to 
cut acorns and presently the chestnuts 
will attract their attention. Given a good 
dog and a reasonable number of Sciurus, 
the rest is easy. High tides this month 
will enable the reed and rail bird shooter 
to take annual toll. Fishing still remains 
good. September is a good month un- 
less rainy. Most workers’ vacation time 
is over by October, and those fortunate 
enough to have time off from business 
can still have a good time with boat, dog 
and gun. 

* * +. 

REED-BIRD shooting never appealed to 
me, but to slip through the rustling reeds 
and cut down the fluttering rail as they 
rise before the boat, is not only good 
sport but the game appears well on the 
table. In the days when the muzzle- 
loader was still’ extant, I became the 
proud possessor of a Remington double- 
barrel breech-loader and was also in po- 
sition to command the services of a first- 
class Delaware River pusher, and be it 
known that this was some reputation in 
those days, when such a man got his 
own price for pushing a boat during one 
tide. With a peck basket full of car- 
tridges, loaded with black powder, in 
front of me on the narrow deck of the 
bow, Pauly the pusher cast off the buoy 
to which my boat was attached, and, 
standing erect upon his narrow platform 





in the stern, turned the bow around the 
corner of the steamboat wharf and edged 
into the reeds on the other side, just as 
the sun was appearing. Passing through 
the reeds with very little noise, the boat 
entered a circular space entirely free 
from cover, and there, on a flattened 
bunch of trash, stood five rail, their 
bright black eyes fixed upon the strange 
intruders into the privacy of their re- 
treat. A streak of bright sunlight 
flashed into the space and fell across the 
birds, bringing out the rich chestnut 
color of the wing, the darker brown of 
the neck and head, the dusky line about 
the eye, the perked-up tail and dainty feet 
and legs. Two obligingly rose and 
separated as they sought safety in flight; 
one of these fell dead, the other went on 
its way rejoicing. As fresh cartridges 
were crammed into the chambers, the 
other three darted into the tall reeds 
without flushing. Pauly seemed to think 
I had wasted an opportunity in not 
“ salivating the bunch,” as he expressed 
it, but as we pushed deeper into the 
thick-set reeds and wild oats, the bat-like 
flight of rail after rail and the rapid firing 
taking place from the bow of the boat 
prevented much discussion of the ethics 
of shooting. This man was a wonder at 
locating dead birds and if the big water 
snakes, cat-fish and turtles did not get 
them first, it was rare for us to lose one- 
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As the tide made higher and higher, the 
advancing water permitted us to reach 
portions of the marsh otherwise inacces- 
sible, except to the man nervy enough to 
wade through the mud and water. For 
two hours we had a most strenuous ex- 
perience. Many times the barrels had 
to be dipped into the water to cool them 
off. Many more times a charge of shot 
c<ame ripping through the reeds—for 
there were others on the marsh and per- 
haps I too had shot towards another boat 
without knowing it, except from more 
or less emphatic objurgations that could 
be heard at intervals. I do not remember 
the number of victims piled in the basket 
when we tied up to the buoy. There 
‘were enough to go around and this was 
only a sample of many other similar 
mornings on the same marsh. I shall 
never forget the living picture of those 
five rail as they stood watching us and it 
is a sight I shall probably never see again. 
* * * * 

THe Texas Avuposon SOcIETY is 
endeavoring to pass a law prohibiting 
shooting doves at, any time of the year, 
and is showing that the bird is of great 
value to the farmer. The U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey has shown that the 
stomachs of three doves contained be- 
tween 23,000 and 24,000 seeds of weeds 
and this is being used with telling effect. 
Personally, I believe the dove should be 
classed as a game bird and shot during 
an open season. Killed on the wing and 
properly protected, the dove would have 
no trouble in maintaining its ordinary 
number. Where parties assemble and 
kill hundreds, as is done in some parts 
of the country, it is not sport but butch- 
ery. Those who do not class the dove 
very high as a moving target, should 
find some place where the birds come in 
to get water or gravel and witness their 
curves, inshoots and slants as they pitch 
in to the chosen ground. It takes a hard 


hitting gun and an excellent shot to bag 
a large number under such conditions. 
To jump the dove while feeding in wheat 
stubbles is another method of shooting 
this bird that is a test of skill and can 
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never result in extermination of the 


species. 
* * * * 

A BLACK fox whose skin is thought to 
be worth from $250 to $300 has been 
shot in the vicinity of Norridgewock, 
Maine. It still pays to be a fox hunter 
wherever foxes abound, and the man who 
has never experienced the sensations pro- 
duced by the musical voice of a pair of 
foxhounds as they drive Reynard to- 
wards the hunter has something yet to 
live for. The first fox I ever shot in 
this manner came to his death by an at- 
tempted joke upon the beardless boy who 
wanted a stand and thought he could 
shoot a running fox. He was placed at 
a runway all right, but it was one that 
was rarely chosen by the fleet-footed 
animals, and there he stood for hours 
listening for the sounds that should tell 
him he had a chance for a shot. Presently 
it began to snow, not hard but just 
enough to show that the storm meant 
business, and for an hour not a sound 
had been heard. True to his log-fire 
teaching, the boy tried to keep perfectly 
still, though both feet seemed to have 
parted company from the legs, and, shiver 
as he would, he was as cold as it was 
possible to be when well wrapped up. 
Suddenly the sound, faint but distinct, 
of dogs on a warm trail came ringing 
down the silent woods. Louder and 
louder came the clamor, and the boy 
crouched closer to the big tree butt 
against which he had been leaning the 
gun, with both hammers cocked ready 
to jump to the shoulder when needed. A 
moving object was now seen flitting 
through the trees like a slender red 
ghost and the boy knew he would get a 
shot, for this was a fox and coming 
straight along the path no one had 
thought would be chosen that day. 
Louder and louder rang the voices of 
the dogs and Reynard lengthened his 
strides a little, made a long jump to the 
trunk of a fallen tree and stood ‘out- 
lined upon it for an instant, his brush 
held daintily above the snow. The shot 
was taken just at that instant and the 
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crumpled body dropped on the other side 
of the trunk, while the boy raced towards 
it, ready for another shot if needed. For- 
gotten was the cold and loud were the 
delighted whoops that called in the other 
hunters. The boy had killed his game 
like a veteran and never again would he 
be left out in the distribution of places 
when the dogs were on the trail. 
* * * * 

TWENTY GAUGE. Barrel, genuine Krupp 
steel, 26, 28 and 30 inches long; any choke. 
Stock and hand hold, best American walnut; 
half-pistol grip and hand hold handsomely 
checked. Weight 64 to 6% lbs. Hammer- 
less. Positive safety—a guard against acci- 
dental discharge. Can be thrown off and trig- 
ger pulled with same movement of finger. Mul 
tigroove, full length top rib if desired. 

Sounds good—does it not? Appar- 
ently this is the first real repeating 20- 
gauge on the market, and it is safe to 
predict that others of the same kind will 
soon follow. More and more sportsmen 
are jumping from the 12-gauge to the 
20, without stopping at the intermediate 
16, and those who have not yet come to 
a decision need not fear to make a mis- 
take in such a choice. You may have to 
hold a bit closer, but the little gun will 
do the work, if you do your share. 

* a & - 


Tue pleasure of an outing afield may 
be divided, like Czsar’s Gaul, into three 
parts — Anticipation, Preparation and 
Realization. I am not at all sure that the 
preparation is not a very large part of 
the pleasure, for even the most con- 
firmed old-timer will have something to 
prepare or procure before he takes to the 
woods or the field. 

* * * * 

There will be no big game on my fall 
program, but I often sit down and think 
what rifle I would take, should the chance 
come to visit one of the few remaining 
sections of our country where big game 
exists, and I take up the Springfield that 
the State permits me to use, with the firm 
belief that it is about the right weapon 
for such purposes. The Remington:auto- 
loading rifle of .30 or possibly the .35 
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calibre, equipped with a Lyman rear- 
sight and the Sheard front sight, is alsoa 
prominent object in these day dreams. 
The Springfield is not apt to get out of 
order and one knows the rifle he uses on 
the range so well that it is difficult to 
change to a new and untried weapon un- 
less it be possible to burn a lot of powder 
in getting acquainted. 
* * * * 


ScHOOL time begins just about the 
time game shooting is permitted; there- 
fore, the boy is shut out from going along 
with Dad. So few Dads make an effort 
to take the boy and use the above as an 
excuse. No boy will lose the time spent 
afield, if that time has been spent prop- 
erly. By properly, I mean receiving some- 
thing besides ordinary consideration. The 
average boy of 15 is just at the most 
receptive part of his life and mingling 
with men does him quite as much good as 
close association with books. Some men 
shy away from boys because they are 
ashamed to drink and swear and tell 
shady stories in their company. All the 
more reason why the boy should go along 
and keep the atmosphere pure! How 
much better the boy will study after his 
return, and, best of all, how much closer 
he is going to be with Dad. By all means 
take the boy, even though the trip be 


shortened. 
* * - + 


I received and accepted an invitation 
not so many years ago to visit the duck- 
ing shore of a friend for a few days’ 
sport. We foregathered in Washington, 
and, much to my surprise, I was met by 
my friend and three of his sons, whom I 
already knew, but thought sure would be 
in school. Each boy had his own gun 
and cartridges and in the early morning 
the entire bunch surrounded the table 
for a bite, before taking the motor boat 
to the blinds. The two youngest boys 
went with the father, the other with me, 
and I have never enjoyed an outing of 
two days more than I did this. My com- 


panion was about 17 and like myself shot 
When 


a Winchester 12-gauge repeater. 
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we were ready for business he said: 
“Father always wants our guests to 
have the single shots and I'll try not to 
shoot at any ducks that bunch in on your 
side.” I promptly told him that where 
I came from partners took shot and shot 
about, so far as singles were concerned, 
and that if he got in a shot on my side, it 
was quite probable I would even up the 
score before the day was over by getting 
in one on his side. That boy was some 
shot, believe me, gentlemen, and we were 
high blind for the day, due to his skill. 
The next morning I asked for the two 
younger boys as my companions and they 
politely accompanied me, though I am 
convinced they would much rather have 
remained with Dad. Is it any wonder 
that such a father has the love and re- 
spect of his children? 
* * * * 

I HAVE been testing out a Savage au- 
tomatic, not to prove any questions of 
ballistics, but to learn how to shoot it. 
This little gun of .32 calibre is a wonder 
in more ways than one. First, let me 
say that the claim Any one who can point 
the finger straight can shoot the Savage, 
is a little over-stated. It is perfectly true 
that the handle permits a fine hold, the 
recoil is not at all unpleasant, and the ac- 
curacy of the short barrel is all that could 
reasonably be expected. But if one ex- 
pects to purchase a Savage and land at 
once in the ranks of the experts, let him 
sit down and take another exercise of his 
brain cells. The already expert shot can 
take a Savage and do excellent shooting, 
and the novice cam take a Savage and 
do just as good work as could be expected 
—perhaps a little better, owing to the fit 
of the handle. Owing to this fit and 
handle of the small weapon, some ex- 
perts have jumped to the conclusion that 
it was a sort of self-pointer; but this is 
not just exactly correct. No; you have 
to learn how to shoot with it, just as you 
would have to learn with a revolver, and, 
so far as I can learn from a rather short 
experience, it will be found a rather diffi- 
cult weapon to master and become really 
expert in its manipulation with rapid fire. 
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Shooting slow fire there is no trouble in 
keeping in the 4-ring of the regulation 
A target at 75 yds. and the 8-inch 
black is not difficult to find at 50 yds. At 
25 yds. you can keep all 10 shots in the 
8-inch black, but you have to use the 
crude sights to do it with. Shooting from 
the hip at 25 yds., there is comparatively 
little lateral deviation, but guiding the 
bullets by the sense of direction will not 
give you very small groups. Personally, 
I cannot see where the automatic has 
anything on the revolver, except for its 
rapidity of fire and better grip. But it 
is going to be the weapon of the future, 
just the same. Most of us enjoy some- 
thing new in the way of firearms, and, 
while some at least will not discard our 
revolvers just yet, the automatic pistol 
offers a rather attractive instrument to 
play with, and I think the ladies will find 
the .32 Savage just about right for the 
feminine grip. 
* * . . 

THE microbe responsible for the fish- 
ing fever never dies, only needing a 
slight encouragement to grow and bring 
on the symptoms. The only relief is to 
rig up and go somewhere—preferably 
where fish will bite. Thus afflicted, an 
invitation to fish off the historic sea-wall 
of Fort Carroll, located in the Patapsco 
River, 3 miles from Baltimore, looked 
like the right remedy, and, equipped with 
rod and line, also a pint or so of lively 
shrimp, I joined a small party of Army 
officers on the Government tug that 
makes tri-daily trips from Fort McHenry 
to the lower Forts commanding the en- 
trance to the river, stopping en route at 
Fort Carroll. The stone walls encircling 
the Fort are about 10 feet above high 
water and all about the foundation are 
great rocks, placed in this situation to 
further strengthen the walls. In cer- 
tain places along the walls perch, spot 
and rock-fish love to feed, and when in 
the humor bite freely at shrimp baited 
hooks. We found the fish rather in- 
clined to be dainty and certainly not 
voratious. However, one was landed 
from time to time; the sun’s intense heat 











was tempered by a gentle breeze; the 
pipe drew well; the watchful eye, kept on 
the gaily painted float, kept one from 
thinking of business, and there was al- 
ways the hope that the next fish would 
be a fine large rock. Shortly after lunch 
a sudden thunder-storm and with it a 
small cyclone drove us off the wall, but 
after the rain stopped we could fish from 
the dock, sheltered from the wind by the 
surrounding high walls of the gun em- 
placements and sally port. Here we got 
two fair-sized rock, just before the boat 
appeared on its last trip—necessitating a 
hurried gathering of equipment to be 
ready for the homeward journey. Four 
dozen or so of fair-sized perch and spot, 
with the two rock, made a good day’s 
sport, with promise of a fish breakfast 
on the morrow. 


aa * * * 
CAMP-FIRE MAGIC. 


Sitting by the camp-fire’s embers, 
When the starlight’s purple glow 

Chases shadows through the forest, 
And the cricket’s song is low. 


When the night wind softly whispers 
Through the tall grass at your feet, 
And the rippling of the river 
Makes the lullaby complete. 


While the pungent smoke’s ascending 
From your pipe’s red bow! of fire, 
‘Then you wander to the dreamland— 

To the Land of Heart’s Desire! 


June Pacer Davis is responsible for 
the above verses, found in a recent num- 
ber of the Outer’s Book, and it is plain to 
be seen that Miss Davis has been right 
there. Can't you see the little glade, 
just above the river’s bank, the tiny 
white tent with its flaps opened wide 
towards the water, the stars shining, just 
a trace or two of mist curling over the 
water, too low for the night breeze to 
reach it, and, just in front of the tent, 
the small, brightly burning camp-fire? 
The dishes are all clean, the day’s work 
done, and you are waiting until ready to 
turn in. No eye on the watch. Just wait- 
ing until ready. Then you roll up in the 
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blankets, and watch the stars and the fire 
and the water, until you drift from this 
world into the dreamland— 

To the Land of Heart’s Desire! 


Sam’t J. Fort, M. D. 





PLANKED FISH. 


PLANKED WALL-EYED PIKE is an at- 
tractive feature of the menus of hotels 
situated in the vicinity of our Northern 
lakes, and a great delicacy anywhere that 
it may be found. We enjoyed this rare 
dish in our own camp last summer and the 
preparation of it proved no less interest- 
ing than the eating. Take a wide pine 
board, 114 ft. in length and at least an 
inch thick. Smooth it with a hard sub- 
stance, such as brick or sandstone; wash 
it and let it dry. Place the dressed pike 
upon it, flattened out, with the inner meat 
next to the board, and fasten by nailing 
through the fins and tail. Have a crane 
above the red-hot coals suitable for sup- 
porting the board, fish side down and 
near enough to allow the fish to broil 
nicely. When the outer skin is well 
browned (not singed) the meat should 
be done—juicy and tender. Try with a 
fork, remove from the board and season. 
You will find that the pine board has 
lent a flavor to the meat, as delicious as 
it is indescribable. RutH QUIGLEY. 
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E. M. Joseru, of Weiser, Idaho, re- 
quests some of our readers to give him 
information in regard to securing several 
first-class Norwegian bear dogs. “ The 
information I want is, Where can these 
animals be secured in Europe? I have 
a friend here who contemplates an early 
trip to Norway, and he proposes to se- 
cure a number of these dogs for breed- 
ing purposes. I wish to know in what 
particular district of Norway they can 
be found and where they are registered? 
Only first-class dogs will be bought and 
shipped to this country. Breeding,ken- 
nels will be established in the West, and 
the young dogs sold td rtsmen and 
hunters.” STATE TEACHER 


ORADG 
Greeiey, Colo. 
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@ pure serenity of mind.” 
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" “There is certainly something in angling that tends to saint a i aitdinineas of spirit and 
- WASHINGTON IRVING. 








THE PISCATORIAL ELDORADO OF IOWA. 


By HOWARD C. KEGLEY. 


N a placid little lake that hugs the 
southern border of Minnesota I 
landed nineteen pickerel in two 

hours one afternoon a few summers ago. 
Last season I saw a Mississippi River 
fisherman catch an 80-lb. sturgeon with 
his hands. A few weeks later I hooked 
a beautiful rainbow trout in a Colorado 
mountain stream, and several months 
ago I sat in a glass-bottomed boat near 
an island out in the Pacific and watched 
an expert angler land a leaping tuna that 
weighed 296 lbs. But, gratifying as such 
things are, they pale into insignificance 
when compared with the fun I used to 
have, luring bullheads and game fish 
from the bayous, rivers and lakes of Iowa. 
The habit became fastened upon me 
when I was a mere child. Down at the 
little foot-bridge, which spanned a ditch 
that ran through the pasture, I was in- 
oculated with germs by a mosquito that 
bit me one afternoon and I immediately 
suffered an attack of fishing fever. While 
dangling my legs over the edge of rosin 
that the sun had drawn from the pine 
planks, I caught sight of a minnow that 
was disporting itself in the shadiest spot 
in the pool. Five minutes later I had a 
fly on a bent pin attached to a string, 
and in the course of an hour I caught 
that speckled minnow and it was so 
frightened that I felt sorry for it. Con- 


sequently, after cutting its tail off so that 
I could tell it if I ever caught it again, I 
threw it back into the water. A week 
later I went down to the outlet of the 
ditch and seined some small shiners with 
a piece of mosquito-bar stretched over a 
barrel-hoop, and the next Saturday I 
coaxed Father to buy me a fish-pole. 
As soon as I got that fish-pole the trou- 
ble began. Too often did Father have 
to carry in the kindling and too frequent- 
ly did my teacher file away an excuse 
which read: ‘Please excuse the bearer. 
He-had to stay at home yesterday after- 
noon and hoe the potatoes.’”’ Because 
the spell was on me, and after every 
heavy rain I deserted my school books 
and hiked down the road to the swollen 
creek, where I fished all the deep holes 
for suckers and red-horse. Distinctly I 
can remember those days and the things 
that they brought forth. If I skipped 
school and went home without any fish, 
I said nothing about it; but if I caught 
enough fish for a mess I always took 
them home and told the folks I went 
fishing because | was so far ahead of my 
class that it bored me to sit around the 
school-room and wait for the dull schol- 
ars to catch up with me. 

When I became a farmer boy, it was 
my good fortune to live on a farm through 
which a creek twisted and turned on its 














way to meet the waters of a mighty river, 
and many a soft summer evening found 
me sitting beside a mosquito smudge fire 
on the banks of that peaceful little stream, 
fishing for yellow-bellied bullheads and 
crappies. The rainy day on the farm 
was a holiday for me and I always went 
on an excursion in search of better fish- 
ing grounds. The neighbor boys and I 
grew to know that old creek so well that 
we could catch fish where expert anglers 
failed. And then I moved away. 

Up to that time my fishing had been 
confined to catching small fry, but my 
next farm home was on the bank of a 
river. It wasn’t 
a great majestic 
body of water, 
but it was a 
river just the 
same, andthere 
were bigger 
fish in it. Down 
by the grist- 
mill near our 
house, where 
the water went 
pouring over 
the dam, I 
caught my first 
wall-eyed pike 
a good many 
years ago and 
at that same 
place I took my 
first lesson in 
handling a dip- 
net. Ott on the 
ends of some heavy logs near a low place 
in the dam, over which the water fell in 
fine spray and whipped itself into froth 
on the rocks below, I tried my hand at 
manipulating a dip-net one rainy day, and 
after I had dipped out a few hundred 
pounds of fine fish I was so enthusiastic 
that I wanted to go to some great sea- 
port and become a fish merchant; but I 
didn’t. I merely went back the next day 
and caught another nice string of pike. 
Thete were only certain times when | 
could use the net advantageously, how- 
ever, so I fell to using a hook and line 
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again and managed to supply the table 
with fish constantly. Then Fortune’s 
wheel spun around again and we moved 
to the city. 

After fishing my way up from the 
minnow to the wall-eyed pike I found it 
necessary to go to work. During the 
next two years I had a hard job and I 
didn’t get a chance to do much fishing, 
but finally affairs took a sudden turn, 
and, instead of holding down a job, I got 
a position. A position, you know, “‘beats 
a job all out holler,” because you get 
better pay and you also get a vacation 
once a year. That was what I began 
looking for- 
ward to—that 
vacation—and 
when it finally 
came I was 
there to meet 
it. I had saved 
some money 
and I was de- 
termined to do 
some fishing 
during that 
week; sol 
promptly pur- 
chased a Bris- 
tol steel rod 
and becamethe 
owner of a 
shiny reel with 
which I could 
wind eup my 
line at the rate 
of a mile a min- 
ute. Then I headed for Lake Okoboji. 
During the next few days I caught quite 
a few fish, but none that was of wonder- 
ful size, and when I returned home it 
was with a firm decision that when I 
took another vacation I’d go where I 
could catch more fish. Accordingly, a 
year later, 1 wended my way to Lake 
View, where I hooked several nice ones, 
but I wasn’t satisfied with that lake as a 
fishing resort, so I scratched it from my 
piscatorial map. 

When next I took my annual inven- 
tory of tackle, I was still undecided as to 
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where to go. Somebody suggested Clear 
Lake, but I refused to accept the sug- 
gestion because I had heard that it wasn’t 
_ as good a fishing hole as Okoboji and at 
last I decided on a pilgrimage to the 
Des Moines River. There were places 
on the Des Moines, near Fraser, where 
good fish could be caught now and then. 
I caught one good fish and one’ bad cold 
by lingering in that vicinity a couple of 
days. Below a mill dam on the Cedar 
River at Waterloo I snagged a few 
beauties once upon a time and down at 
the old Bonaparte Dam I spent a vaca- 
tion day quite profitably, but fishing in 
the Cedar is an uncertain pastime and 
likely to afford nothing better than a few 
good-sized catfish, and the same may be 
said of the Des Moines at nearly every 
point. I trolled in a little lake at Em- 
mettsburg; I lost a lot of time at Lost 
Island Lake near Ruthven; and made 
fruitless journeys to other fishing holes 
of good and bad repute. Then I sud- 
denly discovered a piscatorial Eldorado. 
Nairobi, Africa, was an obscure town 
until Col. Roosevelt visited the place. 
When he went there it became famous 
inanight. Likewise was Stratford, Iowa, 
merely a little station on the Sioux City- 
Tama Division of the Northwestern Line 
until it became whispered about that 
Stratford was the place to fish, when it 
immediately became a much-discussed 
town. I don’t remember where I heard 
about if, but I do know that as soon as 
I learned that there were game fish in a 
stream near there I gathered together a 
little band of competent anglers and we 
made a journey to Stratford. We sup- 
posed that we were going to explore 
_ some new haunts of the finny tribe, but 
we weren’t explorers at all. When a 
passenger train let us off at Stratford one 
summer morning at 6 o’clock, a livery- 
man with a wagonette was waiting at the 
station. “I suppose you fellows want 
to go out to the Big Rocks?” he said, 
reaching for some of our equipment. 
“How did you guess it?” enquired one 
of our party. “Huh!” he exclaimed. 
“T’ve beem meeting this train for three 
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summers and it never fails to bring in 
from one to five fishing parties.” We 
were flabbergasted, but delighted. 

Uphill and down that sleepy liveryman 
took us, until we reached a shady place 
in a road through a wood. Then he 
stopped. ‘ Now,” said he, “if you want 
to catch some frogs for bait, you'll find 
plenty of ’em along that little brook that 
runs through yonder ravine.’’ Taking 
two minnow buckets, we went im the 
direction he had pointed and found a 
tiny stream rippling over the pebbles. 
Dozens of young frogs were jumping in 
and out of the water. The long grass 
in the ravine was fairly alive with them 
and we easily caught enough live bait to 
last us all day. When we returned to 
the carriage the driver took us up to 
Zack Lander’s and dumped us out. “I'll 
come back at 8 o’clock tonight to take 
you to the train,’’ he remarked as he 
drove away. 

And now a word in regard to Zack. 
Lander. Zack—a typical river man— 
was a tall, angular old fellow, shy on 
front teeth and good clothes, but long 
on fish lore and the spirit of good-fellow- 
ship. He had a little two-room house 
within a stone’s throw of the river and 
when he wasn’t fishing he might be found 
in a four-acre corn patch, pulling cockle- 
burs. Zack gave us the glad hand im- 
mediately upon our arrival, invited us to 
leave our lunch baskets at his house and 
told us where to find the Big Rocks. 
We followed his directions, and in due 
time emerged from the timber rdad and 
found ourselves looking out upon a broad 
stream, dotted with large rocks that pro- 
jected up above the water line. There 
was a stretch of about 200 yards there 
that was all purling water and jutting 
rocks, and there was plenty of shade to 
protect the quiet pools. Hitching frogs 
to our hooks, several of us tried our luck 
where we thought there might be bass; 
but we had no luck. They weren't bit- 
ing frogs that day. We switched to 
grasshoppers, but that didn’t get them. 
Then we tossed in our spoon hooks. 
Did the bass strike at the spoons? 














Go up there and try it some day in June, 
before the shad-flies get too numerous. 
Troll a spoon around some of those 
rocks and see what you pull out! The 
bass were certainly taking notice of spoon 
hooks that day. The first spoon that 
hit the water caught the eye of a hand- 
some rock bass, and a dozen of his com- 
panions followed him to land just as fast 
as we could pull them out. In a quiet 
pool under some willows a short distance 
down the river one member of our party 
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While we were consuming the rem- 
nants of our lunch, old Zack Lander 
landed a pretty wall-eyed pike in the 
channel a few yards below the point 
where we had been fishing, and we 
promptly decided that we would fish for 
wall-eyed pike. Zack was willing we 
should fish for them, but he seemed to 
enjoy seeing us bait our hooks with 
grasshoppers. As he was fishing with a 
throw line and did not pull it out of the 
stream, we couldn’t see what he was 








FISHING IN A SHADOWY BEND FOR SHINERS AND CRAPPIES. 





hooked an adult pickerel and landed it 
safely. That was the signal for all of us 
to desert the bass grounds and go after 
pickerel. We spent a couple of hours 
trolling in the willow-shaded pools and 
succeeded in catching several nice ones. 
Then we baited with grasshoppers and 
threw our lines in where we thought the 
catfish were hiding. The catfish were 
not biting very ambitiously that after- 
noon, but we managed to gather in four 
that averaged 7 lbs. each. 





using for bait, and none of us would ask 
him such a question; so we kept on 
stringing minnows, frogs and grasshop- 
pers on our hooks and meeting with 
poor success. Finally, when we saw 
that there was no other way to secure 
the information, we bribed old Zack to 
give his secret away, and he “came 
through.” Going to a sand-bar a few 


steps away, he sought a little stick that 
had a small notch cut in one side of it; 
then, boring his arm down into the wet 
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sand near the stick, he brought forth an 
ear of white corn. The corn had soaked 
in the moist sand until the kernels had 
swollen to three times their natural size. 
Handing one member of our party the 
ear of corn, the old man said: “You 
fellows are the only ones I'd trust with 
this secret. The fact of the matter is 
that a wall-eyed pike won’t bite anything 
just now except soaked corn. This 
sand-bar is literally planted to white 
corn. Wherever you see a stick with a 
notch in it, there is some corn soaking. 
If you ever come up here again and the 
pike won't bite on live or artificial bait, 
just help yourselves to my soaked corn.”’ 
We baited our hooks with that sprouted 
corn and threw them into the deepest 
water in the channel, and the pike bit 
readily thereafter. We remained there 
until dark and when we returned to 
Zack’s shack we each had a nice string 
of fish. The liveryman was on time that 
night and the midnight train carried 
home a bunch of the happiest fishermen 
that had ever angled in an Iowa stream 
and it repeated the performance many 
times during the next two seasons. 

For the benefit of those who have never 
heard of the place, I will give the exact 
location of the best ame fish stream 
in Iowa. It is located four miles north- 
west of Stratford, Zack Lander’s house 
being within a few hundred yards of 
the forks of the Boone and Des Moines 
Rivers. Wall-eyed pike are to be caught 
in abundance in a deep channel just be- 
low the forks of the stream, and pickerel 
can always be caught in the willow- 
shaded pools a few hundred yards up 
the Boone, if seasonable bait be used. 
The best place that I know of to take 
bass, is from the dark water that gurgles 
around the boulders or Big Rocks a 
mile or so above Zack’s home. 

‘I have captured a few pickerel in Sil- 
ver Lake near Rockwelk-City; I have 
hauled some whaling big catfish from 
the muddy Missouri at Sioux City; I 
have yanked some few pike out of the 
Des Moines near Boone; and I have 
played in fairly good luck around the 
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Bettendorf Dam on the Mississippi, when 
the bass were hungry for flies. In short, 
I have fished in the best and in the poor- 
est streams of Iowa, and after all is said 
and done—the fun invoiced and the fishes 
counted—there is only one place in Iowa 
to go if you want to catch a variety of 
game fish and that’s to Stratford. 

What of the lakes with cooling breezes 
blowing across them? There is always 
such a crowd around that you can’t keep 
your mind on fishing. 

What of the Colorado mountain 
streams and the trout that inhabit them? 
Oh! they will do well enough for the 
aristocrats of the rod and reel. 

What of Corpus Christi Bay and its 
gamy tarpon? Well, a man can only 
catch one a day at most. 

What of the leaping tuna that breaks 
all records in the broad jump, baffles the 
expert angler for hours, and tips the beam 
at 200 or 300 pounds when placed upon 
the scales? Why, it takes a foxy fisher- 
man and a crew of oarsmen to land it! 

So, when it’s all simmered down, it’s 
just as much fun to catch the small 
game fish as to catch the big ones. It 
sure is! I’ve dipped my line in both 
fresh and salt water and have fished for 
speckled minnows and for monsters of 
the deep, and I don’t see much differ- 
ence, except in the size of the fish, and, 
so far as that’s concerned, I’d rather fish 
for bullheads than for deep sea bass, and 
I’d rather go to Stratford than to go to 
far-famed Avalon. 








THE CAPTURE OF OLD SCAR. 


I hung up the receiver a little unstead- 
ily after a few moments’ conversation 
with Father. The news was too good 
for him to keep until he should come 
home in the evening. ‘Say, little pet, 
Col. Kendy has phoned me from his 
lumber camp up on the Big Sandy to be 
sure and meet him at Mountain View on 
June 4—that’s the day after tomorrow. 
He tells me that there is a wonderful 
story going the rounds up there of a 
monster bass that inhabits a certain deep 





























pool just above the first breaks in the 
Cumberlings. This particular fish is 
easily recognized by a long white mark 
upon his back—supposed to be a scar 
from a wound inflicted by a logger sev- 
eral years ago. Now, what’s to hinder 
you from going along as chief cook and 
camp tender?” Ordinarily such a prop- 
osition would have thrilled me with joy, 
but I had planned an outing with my 
girl friends, to begin on June 5, and as 
our preparations were complete I hesi- 
tated before giving an answer. 

When Father came home in the even- 
ing he was fairly weighed down with up- 
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and traffic was delayed. I was very im- 
patient, but Father said that life must go 
on, in spite of storms, and so we remained 
outside the little stuffy sitting-room, en- 
joying the purity of the ozone charged 
air. After what seemed an age, the train 
came whirling up the line and in a few 
moments we were all safe on board. 
Our run up the Big Sandy was unin- 
teresting, save for the scenery among the 
towering mountains. Luckily for our 
fishing prospects, the storm had not ex- 
tended far up the river and by noon we 
were above the muddy water. At half- 
past 3 we were shaking hands with Col. 














THE PISCATORIAL ELDORADO OF IOWA.— The Old Dam and Mill Pond. 
A Famous Place for Wall-Eyed Pike. 





to-date tackle and he wore such a win- 
ning smile that I just could not- find 
words to tell him that it was impossible 
for me to accompany him. But I was 
determined not to take all the responsi- 
bilities of camp upon my shoulders; so 
we compromised by Father’s promising 
to take Jakie, a negro boy, along as cook. 

Early on the morning of June 3 we 
stood on the platform of the little depot 
down on the Big Sandy, anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of the belated express, to 
carry us up into the mountains. Through- 
out the night a heavy storm had raged 


Kendy at the little station of Mountain 
View. The Colonel and Father are long- 
time friends and we know him to bea 
gentleman through and through. We 
roomed and dined at the quaint old 
Mountain View Inn, and next morning 
we pulled out for the brakes—a distance 
of 13 miles, over as wild a bit of country 
as can be found in the Cumberlings. Our 
tents and duffle were in a jolt wagon, 
together with the provisions. We brought 
up the rear in “buggies,” as the people 
up there call the lighter vehicles. 

A few minutes past 10 a. m. the Colo- 
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nel called a halt—pointing to a dense 
jungle of cedar, spruce and other trees. 
By high noon we had our two tents 
pitched in the heart of this wild place, 
not a stone’s throw from the shadowy 
pool.where Old Scar was reported to be. 
Jakie got busy and ere long we were 
partaking of an enjoyable dinner. 

““Now, old chum,” said the Colonel, 
when the two pipes were going nicely, 
“T'll give you a condensed history of 
this big fish.”” Whereupon he told us 
how many of his loggers, while driving 
logs down-stream, had encountered the 
monster. One of them had once thrown 
a cant-hook at the big fellow upon a 
riffle—striking him squarely upon the 
back. The bass had made good his es- 
cape into deep water; but ever since 
then he carried the scar upon his back. 
“But, mark you!” continued the Colo- 
nel: ‘that wily old bass is just as good 
as our bacon!”’ 

“Judging from the amount of tackle 
Father has purchased, that particular 
bass won’t last a half-hour,” I laughed. 

“Why, child,” he replied, “I only 
bought a few things,” and he reached in 
his pocket for the bill—$ 13.70. I saw the 
figures and laughed right out. The Colo- 
nel saw the figures too and remarked: 
“’Bout the same amount of tackle as 
mine; only I’ve got a new-fangled bait 
here that cost me considerable.” 

The afternoon was sizzling hot, and, 
as I was not in the mood for fishing, I 
elected to explore a hillside that rose, 
spire-like, just back of our camp. Half- 
way up this steep mountain I found a 
great many beautiful honeysuckles and 
fringe-wood. Besides a great variety of 
wild flowers, I found bird life abundant. 
The gay-colored cardinal was calling 
saucily to his mate from a leafy bower; 
cedar waxwings were flitting from limb 
to limb, whistling a rollicking air, and 
rose-breasted grosbeaks were hopping 
about in the lower branches, caroling ina 
minor key. Yellow-billed cuckoos sang 
plaintively in the deep shadows of the 
great cliff that towered above me; the 
fretful king-bird screamed and scolded, 
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as if all Nature were out of harmony; 
the industrious robin scratched for his 
afternoon meal in the moist black loam, 
ever and anon sending his merry call 
ringing through the forest. The orioles, 
pewits, warblers, bluebirds and wrens 
were all expressing their joy of life— 
each in its own sweet tongue. 

I was studying a beautiful wild flower, 
when I was startled by the sharp bark 
of a dog, and a small fice came fiercely 
toward me—snarling frightfully. I was 
frightened and had turned to flee, when 
some one called: ‘‘ Don’t mind the dog, 
marm. He'll not harm you. Come 
here, Carlo!’’ I turned about and be- 
held a venerable old man with snow- 
white beard of immense length. He 
wore trousers of coarse homespun linen 
and a blouse of the same material; a 
coonskin cap covered his grey locks; a 
small sack hung at his side, while in one 
hand he carried a senging hoe. . The 
kindly light in his large blue eyes re- 
assured me and I waited for him to 
speak. “I surely am surprised to find 
a soul upon this mountain, much morea 
mere child,’’ he exclaimed. I explained 
that we were fishing down on the river 
and that I had wandered off in search 
of wild flowers. I learned that this kind 
old man lived alone about a mile further 
down the Sandy. A typical old-timer, 
he dug ginseng and hunted bees in the 
summer and trapped and hunted in the 
cold season. - 

It was late in the afternoon when I 
returned to camp. Father and the Colo- 
nel had not yet returned. Jakie was 
busily engaged in the manufacture of a 
fishing line, the material being a heavy 
linen thread which he twisted into a 
three-ply. I offered to loan him any 
kind of line that he should need, for we 
had quite an assortment; but he scorned 
our “store rigs’’—saying, “I done tole 
yo’", honey! Dis hyeah niggah ain’t 
gwine fool his time away wid dem no 
‘count traps dey call tackle! I shore 
ain’t!”’ 

Just as the shadows began to settle 
the fishermen came in. Their catch was 














very light: a few small chubs and two 
baby bass. They had failed to even get 
a hint of Old Scar’s presence. Col. 
Kendy keeps a small supply of fine 
brandy to take before meals (for his 
stomach’s sake!); but, on reaching for 
his flask (which sat upon an improvised 
sideboard), he found the contents miss- 
ing. Father promptly took Jakie to task 
for drinking it. ‘’Fore de Lord, I’se 
nebber drunk a drap o’ dat dar liquor— 
no, Boss! Dis niggah nebber teches hit, 
cross my breast, dat’s a fact! I’se a puf- 
feck abstainer, I is!’’ pleaded the coon. 

Meanwhile Jakie had slipped quietly 
down to the pool with his primitive an- 
gling outfit and a good supply of grass- 
hoppers (which he had procured from 
goodness knows where—for we hadn’t 
seen one of the insects near camp). Just 
before we retired for the night, the darky 
returned with a fine string of small bass, 
rock perch and chubs—enough to sup- 
ply us for at least two days. Father and 
Col. Kendy said nothing, but their 
glances at each other spoke volumes. 

It rained during the night, but the day 
dawned brilliantly fair—every leaf, bud 
and flower shining like satin sheen. It 
was truly a glorious morning and we 
were serenaded by the Woods Orchestra, 
as we filed down to the Mosey Hole, de- 
termined to circumvent that big bass or 
know the reason why! Each angler se- 
lected a place to cast. Father stationed 
himself upon a large boulder that pro- 
jected out into the water; the Colonel 
perched'on top of an old sycamore stump 
(a very promising place for big bass); 
while I contented myself ina more open 
place where casting would be less diffi- 
cult. We tried many kind of lures, but 
only succeeded in getting a dozen small 
bass before noon. Our cook had a 
tempting dinner upon the plain deal 
table when we reached camp, and after 
partaking of it we felt fit for anything. 
We fished until sunset with indifferent 
luck, and when night came Jakie again 
crept down to the dark river with his 
unscientific tackle and live bait. Just 
after dark the old ginseng digger came 
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to visit us, and we found him a most in- 


teresting character. He knew the story 
of the big bass. Indeed, he had himself 
often fished for Old Scar. What gave 
that particular pool its name (Mosey 
Hole) was because, when the river is full 
there is a very rapid swirl and a logger 
named Mosey had, some years previous, 
been caught in a log jam in it and had 
barely escaped being drowned. 

Next morning we agreed to separate. 
Father and I would try the south side 
of the pool and the Colonel and Jakie 
would try their fortunes across on the 
north side. I selected the jutting rock 
which Father had chosen the previous 
day, while he perched upon the Colonel’s 
stump. Now, there is some difference 
in the Colonel’s avoirdupais and Father’s. 
At least that old rotten stump thought 
so! It had patiently sustained the mod- 
est strain of some 150 lbs., but when it 
became burdened with a little better than 
200 it collapsed and tumbled into ten 
feet of water! I don’t know which got 
the best ducking—Father or the stump. 
But one thing is certain: Father took 
the deepest plunge, for the old stump 
landed squarely on top of him! I was 
scared and I guess that I screamed, but 
he came out of there with such energy 
that it drove every fish to their most dis- 
tant retreats. The Colonel was some- 
what upset by the splash—declaring that 
a monster bass (possibly Old Scar him- 
self) had made a strike just as the ex- 
plosion occurred. Jakie fished on se- 
renely—landing some fine bass. When 
nightfall came we compared notes—find- 
ing that Jakie had caught more than 
twice as much as all three of us. 

The fourth day we got a glimpse of 
the famous bass. It was about 2 p. m, 
and not five yards from the rock already 
mentioned. The Colonel sighted him 
first. Slowly he rose to the surface and 
basked in the sun for a few moments; 
then sank out of sight. Exclamations of 
admiration burst from three throats, but 
Jakie stood speechless—staring hard at 
the patch of sunlit water where the big 
fellow had poised. No wonder people 
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fished for that bass! he was truly the 


monarch of the river. The scar on his 
back was plainly outlined in the ‘clear 
water, and all hands cast where he had 
gone down. So this fish was no fake, 
after all. We fished and fished, but Oid 
Scar was too wise to be taken by man’s 
puny inventions. Jakie hung about that 
particular rock like a shadow; but if he 
ever saw the bass, he kept mum. 

One day, toward the last of the week, 
Jakie was missing, and when he put in an 
appearance we questioned him as to where 
he had been. He explained that he had 
been hunting bait, but what kind he re- 
fused to reveal. Just after dusk Jakie, as 
usual, slipped down to the pool and was 
forgotten until there arose a series of yells 
like unto those of a Jicarilla Apache. 
Then came a splash in the water. We 
ran as fast as the uncertain light would 
permit down to the water’s edge. ‘‘ Foh 
de Lord’s sake! help dis pore niggah!”’ 
the dark object shouted, as it struggled 
toward the bank. Father and the Colo- 
nel both plunged in. Directly all three 
crawled out onto the bank—the negro 
dragging some heavy object. ‘I’se got 
‘im! I’se got ’im!”’ he yelled. 

“‘ By the great horned spoon!” shouted 
the Colonel, “this son of Ethiopa has 
captured our prize!’”’ ‘I’m afraid so,” 
wheezed Father. We made our way 
slowly back to the tents and with the aid 
of the camp light examined the fish. It 
was Old Scar, and no mistake. That 
tell-tale scar upon the back was proof 
positive. He was truly a monster but I 
shall not mention his weight, because a 
big fish story is apt to sound fishy!* 
The Colonel was much upset, and, to 
brace his nerves, dove into his traveling 
case for the last flask of brandy. But 
Alas! it too had gone the way of the first 
flask. This was too much for the poor 
Colonel, and he proceeded to give the 
luckless Jakie a sound abusing, for which 





*I was curious to know what means Jakie had em- 
ployed to lure the big fellow to his doom; but to my 
questions the black rascal was deaf and dumb. I after- 
wards examined his tackle. It was the same three-ply 
linen line, but he had added to its strength about two 
feet of stout gut, which served as a leader to the big 
rusty pike hook.—F. R. 
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To have 
the cook capture the prize is humiliating 
enough; but to have the last drop of 
“soothing syrup” pilfered by that same 
individual is about ten degrees beyond 


he could scarcely be blamed. 


human endurance. FLossiE Ray. 
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CISCO FISHING IN LAKE GENEVA. 


Every one has heard of ciscoes; per- 
haps even some of you pampered ones 
have eaten ciscoes. But who knows just 
what ciscoes are? The Standard Natural 
History says: ‘The smallest and hand- 
somest of the American whitefish is the 
cisco (Coregonus hoyi). It is a slender 
fish, rarely exceeding ten inches in length, 
and its scales have a brilliant silvery 
lustre. In the small lakes around Lake 
Michigan (Tippecanoe, Geneva, Ocono- 
mowoc, etc.) the ciscoes have long been 
established, and in these waters their 
habits have undergone some change, as 
well as their external appearance. These 
lake ciscoes remain for most of the year 
in the depths of the lake, coming to the 
surface only in search of certain insects, 
and to shallow water only in the spawn- 
ing season. This periodical disappear- 
ance of the cisco has led to much non- 
sensical discussion as to the probability 
of their returning to Lake Michigan dur- 
ing the periods of their absence, through 
some subterranean channel.” 

But even they haven’t the half of it. 
Ciscoes are a streak of lightning with a 
skin on it—whalebones come to life— 
but rare, white-meated, tender, toothsome 
whalebones; and if you don’t believe it, 
stop in at your favorite café, if you’re a 
big town man, and pay 35 cents apiece 
for the joy of getting your teeth into real 
fish. Maybe if you come up to Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, next May when the 
cisco flies begin to come, and have the 
right kind of a girl to go with you, she’ll 
go shopping some evening and help you 
buy two long bamboo poles—say, about 
10 feet, but thin and pliable; about four 
feet of fish line and a 10-foot single gut 
leader for each pole, together with a 
couple of No. 8 Sproat hooks and a 




















-half-dozen or so of beads, about as large 
as a pea. The beads Oh! that’s 
your bait. The pair of you then get 
back to your hotel and rig your poles, 
stringing a bead on each hook, tying one 
hook to the end of the leader, the other 
about 10 inches above. 

About five-thirty Amen, when you’re 
getting in your best licks against Mor- 
pheus, the alarm clock will make you 
swear a blue streak, but the girl has been 
ready for half an hour and you pile into 
your clothes, drink a cup of coffee and 
make your way to the boat landing. Of 
course, being city folks, you don’t know 
where the shiners congregate, so you 
barter with a long, lean-faced native for 
about half a pail full and a pocketful of 
oatmeal. 

After getting your traps and partner 
settled in the boat, you grab the oars 
and pull out nearly half a mile or to be 
exact right straight off of Otto Young’s 
summer home—far enough out to see 
the top windows over the tree tops. Let 
out your anchor and get your pipe to 
going. Throw in a handful of oatmeal 
and watch it float out on the water; wait 
a few minutes or so, then grab a handful 
of the shiners from the pail, squeeze them 
a second so they won’t be too lively and 
throw them after the oatmeal. They 
slowly sink toward the bottom, when 
suddenly some bright flashes attract your 
attention right where the minnows were, 
and you see ten or a dozen blue-black 
fish darting hither and thither like streaks 
of lightning, but the minnows are gone. 
Now you stand up—all cisco fishers stand 
when the fish are running—and drop 
your beaded hook down about three feet 
below the surface of the water. Another 
flash—your arm works mechanically and 
up comes your first cisco. Ah! too bad; 
you’ve dropped him over the other side 
of the boat when you were swinging him 
in. Try again. Pshaw, two! and one 
landed on each side of the boat! 

Ciscoes are tender mouthed fish and 
must be hooked by a peculiar motion 
the instant they take the bead; even 
then they must start from the water with 
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a steady, even swing which has its term- 
inus in your boat. This is important, as 
they need no unhooking; their whiplike 
snapping disengages them faster than 
you can hook them when they’re run- 
ning strong, and you want to be sure 
that they unhook inside your boat, not 
alongside of it. Soon, with the hang 
of dropping them right into your boat 
and holding the fish around you by 
throwing out shiners from time to time, 
you are catching fish so fast that you 
don’t mind losing an occasional twain, 
and boat after boat will hook to your 
boat stern, until a huge circle is formed 
—sometimes over a hundred lines fish- 
ing inside of a 100-foot circle and every 
one catching fish as fastas you are. No 
hooks to bait; no pushing your finger 
down a tooth-studded mouth. Simply 
drop your line and start your swing from 
the elbow. A quick snap and he’s off 
the hook and your line is out for another, 
while the pile of blue-backed rainbow 
bellied beauties grows larger and larger. 

Suddenly the fish stop biting and you 
might as well pull home. They are 
through until evening brings the flies 
close to the water. You borrow a bas- 
ket or pail to carry your catch (they 
won't string; they’re too tender) and 
you proudly turn your nose up at offers 
of a dollar a dozen all the way back to 
the hotel? And eat!—five is a good 
breakfast and they’re all large-trout size 
too. In fact, your only grievance is that 
you can’t eat more. 

Ciscoes run for three days in Lake 
Geneva, usually about the latter part of 
May, and during this time fast work will 
net a comfortable catch for all your 
friends. The writer and a companion 
once caught 120 in two hours. After 
the cisco fly dies (and it hatches and dies 
in from one to three days) there is no 
use trying to catch ciscoes. In fact, no 
one has ever caught one of these hand- 
some fish in the summer outside of the 
regular running season. Sometimes they 
are caught in the winter by fishing deep, 
through holes cut in the ice. 

ALLEN Lee Haase. 
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A BEAR HUNT IN THE TAOS MOUNTAINS. 


By WILLIAM RUPERT. 


E Bor range of mountains between 
Cimarron and Taos, New Mexico, 
furnishes the big game hunter of 

today one of the best hunting grounds 
to be found in the Southwest. Owing 
to the existing game laws protecting 
beaver and other fur-bearing animals, 
the old trappers have for the past several 
years been forced to find new hunting 
grounds in more remote quarters, there- 
by giving the bear, lynx, bob-cats and 
mountain lions a chance to multiply and 
grow in numbers, until now the hunter 
with a good pack of hounds has no trou- 
ble at all in getting a bear in the spring 
or fall of the year. The bob-cats espe- 
cially have increased in numbers. A 
lady living within three miles of Cimar- 
ron killed 32 since last fall. A great 
deal of the credit of her skill must be 
given to her pack of hounds, as they 
have the reputation of very seldom let- 
ting anything get away from them. Last 
October two young men (new arrivals 
in this country) went out for a walk, tak- 
ing their guns with them for target prac- 
tice—not expecting to run across any 
game so near town. About five miles 
from Cimarron they espied two black 
bears and succeeded in bringing down 


one of them, which they brought back 
in triumph. 

By this time I began to get restless, 
expecting every day to hear from my 
partner Ruggles at Taos, who had gone 
to Colorado to purchase a hound that 
had the reputation of being the best bear 
dog in that State. The hound was all 
that was said of her, although it cost a 
snug sum to get her owner to part with 
her. About the second week in Octo- 
ber I received word from my friend in 
Taos to get ready and go to Taos as he 
had got the hound and was ready to 
start on the hunt; so I saddled Mollie 
Rio, my saddle mule, and started for 
Taos by way of the old Pueblo trail, 
which is shorter than the wagon road. 
I made the trip of 60 miles in one day, 
arriving at my friend’s house in time for 
supper. I had phoned them I was com- 
ing; so the Indian (who always accom- 
panies us on our hunts) and a gentleman 
named Wilson were getting the outfit in 
readiness for an early start the next 
morning. The greater part of that night 
was spent in telling stories and making 
plans for the coming hunt. The follow- 
ing morning we were up and started be- 
fore the sun began to show himself in 
the east, as we wanted to reach our des- 














tination before sundown. We arrived 
there about two o’clock and put in the 
rest of the day in establishing our camp 
and getting in readiness for an early 
start the next day. 

By sun-up the next morning we were 
in readiness for the start. I took the 
hounds and went up the mountain on 
one side of the cafion, Mr. Wilson and 
the Indian taking the other, while Rug- 
gles went up the cajion to a spot where 
he thought the bears were most likely 
to cross. He had hardly taken his posi- 
tion before the hounds scented out Bruin 
and had him hotfooting to where my 
friend was waiting for him. The bear 
would have run over him, had he not 
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hardly see 20 ft. ahead and it would be 
impossible to get a shot without the dogs. 
After pushing and crawling through the 
thickets for some time, the dogs got on 
a hot trail and we followed as closely as 
possible through the brush. Fortunate- 
ly we came to an opening, in the centre 
of which were two good-sized trees. In 
one the dogs had treed a cub bear, while 
another was headed for the taller tim- 
bers further up the mountains, with the 
dogs close on its heels. In the excite- 
ment of the chase Ruggles had left his 
gun on the saddle and all I had was the 
camera, with which I was endeavoring 
to get a picture of Mr. Bear up a tree— 
to which Bruin seriously objected. He 








OUR FIRST CAMP ON TAOS CREEK.——Showing Ruggles, Rupert and Wilson. 





done some fast foot-work. As Bruin 
passed him, he succeeded in putting two 
shots into him, either one being fatal. 
On calling the dogs off, we found that 
we had a fine specimen of brown bear, 
weighing about 600 lbs_ The noise had 
attracted the attention of the rest of the 
party, and, after examining the trophy, 
they congratulated us on our success. 
After a short confab we decided to take 
the carcass to camp and dress it there, 
as we. were perfectly satisfied with our 
first day’s hunt. 

The next morning we started for the 
head of the San Cristoval Range, which 
is a natural feeding ground for bear. 
The brush here is so dense one can 





started to come down, but my friend was 
ahead of him and as he got within strik- 
ing distance gave him several good kicks. 
He did not mind being kicked the least 
bit, but continued to come down; so we 
decided that the place was a little too 
warm and proceeded to get out of his 
way. After the excitement had sub- 
sided somewhat, we procured our guns 
and followed on the track of the dogs. 
A half-hour’s walk brought us to where 
the dogs had succeded in treeing the 
bear in a small cafion. _We took two 
shots at him in the tree—one with the 
camera and the other with a rifle; the 
former missed but the latter brought 
him to the ground. He proved to bea 
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good-sized cub of the brown species. 
That evening we moved our camp to the 
San Cristoval Range. 

That night two inches of snow fell— 
making tracking very easy; so we de- 
cided to try for silver tips in the higher 
ranges. We got on the track of one, 
but he seemed to be an expert at locat- 
ing rough trails and we were forced to 
give up, as our horses were played out. 
The dogs were called in and we pro- 
ceeded to camp, more dead than alive. 
As the horses 
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They said they had just had a nar- 
row escape from the bear and that the 
dogs were no match for him. By this 
time the hounds had gotten quite a dis- 
tance ahead of us and we all started 
helter skelter through the brush after 
them. After going about two miles we 
overtook the dogs. When the bear 
would start off, the dogs would nip him 
and he would turn and strike at them— 
sometimes giving them some pretty bad 
scratches. One of the dogs was knocked 

about 20 ft. and 





had not recov- 
ered from the 
effects of their 
hard drive, we 
decided to let 
them rest the 
next dayand put 
in the time in 
fishing for trout, 
as the season 
was almost over. 
We went to 
Conogea Lake, 
noted for its fine 
fishing, and 
caught a nice 
string. Wefound 
signs of bear 
around the lake; 
so decided to 
bring the dogs 
there next day 





and giveitatrial. way back to 
On reaching the camp we killed 
lake next day, avery large 
we divided our OUR FIRST BEAR.— Killed on Taos Creek. bob cat. 

party into two The next day 


groups—two of us going one way around 
the lake and two the other. It was an 
ideal day for hunting—clear and frosty, 
with the bright sunshine for which this 
country is noted. Ruggles and myself 
took the hounds and when we got about 
half-way around the lake turned them 
loose. In a short time they struck a 
trail and we took after them through a 
quaking asp thicket and on around the 
lake until we met the rest of the party, 
who looked as if they had seen a ghost. 








we thought for a 
minute it was all 
off with him, but 
herecoveredand 
went after the 
bear as hard 
as ever. We 
thought it best 
to despatch the 
bear at one, if 
we wished to 
save our dogs, 
which we did. 
The bear proved 
to be a large cin- 
namon, weigh- 
ing 800 or 900 
Ibs. It was nec- 
essary to quarter 
him, in order to 
bring him into 
camp. On the 





we went back to the head of Pott Creek 
and spent the rest of the day taking in 
the sights and taking pictures of the 
Lava Beds, of Ruggles coming in with 
the hounds, and of a rest after a long 
chase, and then turned in for the night. 
After a hearty breakfast of bear steak 
and gravy, we started out for our last 
day in the mountains. We crossed over 
the head of the Rio Lucero and struck 
a trail that was rather cold, but the 
hounds finally worked it out and it 














opened up hot and heavy. After run- 
ning about about a mile we overtook the 
bear. He was a small brown bear but 
full of fight. After shooting him, we 
thought to have some fun, and, blind- 
folding one of the horses, we managed 
to get the bear tied on tight. We let go 
of the horse—all but the Indian who 
held on to the bridle—and of all the 
bucking you ever saw that horse surely 
did it. He was a tame horse after buck- 
ing with a 350 pound bear for half an 
hour. We then proceeded back to camp, 
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sportsmen to come out and see what a 
really fine country we have, with plenty 
of water, the best of grass and plenty to 
eat. What more can a mortal wish for? 





ROPING A PANTHER. 


During my boyhood Father kept me 
in school, while it was in session, which 
was 6 or 7 months in the year. I loved 
my books, but still within me was an in- 
nate desire for the chase. I spent much 
of my spare time in making traps and 
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OUR CAMP IN THE SAN CRISTOVAL RANGE.— Showing Mr. Ruggles and 
° One of His Blooded Hounds. 





well satisfied with our week, with four 
bears to our credit and the memory of a 
very pleasant time. 

I have been on many hunting trips, 
but never participated in one where 


. everything went just right as it did on 


this one. We expect to take many 
more, as we are now fixed to enjoy a 
hunt. We have one of the finest packs 
of hounds that was ever taken out and 
we will prove to any of our friends who 
read this article that our assertions are 
true. I would like some of you Eastern 





looking out for the haunts of raccoons. 
minks and muskrats, whose fur brought 
into my pocket spending money that I 
could not have gotten by any other 
means. I had two hounds which were 
my companions and which I fully be- 
lieved were not equaled. by any other 
dogs in the State. Father was a travel- 
ing man and spent but little time with 
his family; consequently the training of 
myself and two sisters devolved upon our 
grandfather who made his home with us. 
Grandfather was very anxious that we 
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should profit by his experience and kept 
a hawk’s eye upon us that we might not 
stray from the path of youthful rectitude. 
On the Sabbath he exercised especial 
care to keep us within doors—giving us 
lessons from the Bible Catechism. One 
Sunday we children were seated in a row 
in front of our venerable instructor, who 
would leaf through a large Bible on his 
lap to verify each paragraph that we in 
turn would read to him. After an hour 
of such exercise, he assigned to each of 
us a portion of the catechism to commit 
to memory, while he himself pored over 
chapter after chapter in silence. The 
day was a lovely June Sabbath and it 
seemed to me that all Nature was hap- 
pier than we were. 

While I was casting longing looks at 
the green fields and bright sunshine, a 
sound broke upon my ear that almost 
caused me to jump from my chair—the 
baying of the hounds in the woods back 
of the barn. From their earnest barking 
I knew that they had some animal at 
bay. Louder and fiercer they became 
as the moments passed, but Grandfather 
heard them not. As the time dragged 
by, I saw to my delight that his eyes 
were becoming heavy and in a few min- 
utes more his head dropped upon his 
breast in sleep. Quick as a flash I was 
out of the house and with the speed of a 
deer bounded to the dogs. You can 
judge my surprise on seeing a huge cat- 
like form lying upon a limb of a sassa- 
fras tree not over 15 feet from the ground. 
Not knowing what kind of animal it was 
but fully aware that it was a formidable 
adversary, I yet made up my mind that 
the varmint must be captured. My only 
weapon was a Barlow knife, but a plan 
flashed through my mind. I immedi- 
ately ran to the house (knowing well 
that the hounds would guard that tree 
until my return) and returned with an axe 
and Mother’s home-made flax clothesline 
about 80 feet long. On my way back I 
made a running noose in one end of the 
rope. I did not realize the danger—for, 
while I was conscious that the animal 
was a savage one, I had absolute confi- 
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dence that the dogs would protect me, 
and my only thought was to get the ani- 
mal to the ground and that too with dis- 
patch, lest Grandfather should awake and 
detect me in my never-to-be-forgiven act 
of Sabbath breaking. Taking the axe, 
I cut a long, slim pawpaw pole that I 
could handle easily, with a fork at the 
top in which to lay the noose. I then 
took my knife and dug the dirt from be- 
neath a strong root at the base of a green 
beech stump about 5 feet from the tree 
upon which the animal lay and about 30 
feet from the tree around which I in- 
tended drawing my rope. I then passed 
the end of the rope opposite from the 
noose under the root and then around 
the tree which stood so as to form a 
right angle when the rope was pulled 
upon. I had about 40 feet of rope from 
the tree, and figured, if successful in 
placing the noose over the cat’s head, 
that I would have plenty of line to en- 
able me to keep away from the animal 
after pulling it down, and could, as I 
thought, very easily draw it up to the 
stump, where it would be helpless, and 
I could hold it captive by tying the op- 
posite end of the rope to the tree. All 
things being ready, I proceeded very 
cautiously to place the noose over the 
head of the snarling beast. It, however, 
made but one move, which was to strike 
wickedly at the noose and by so doing 
ran one of its forelegs through the loop 
as it passed over its head. All things 
now being ready, I got hold of the rope 
and gave a strong pull. Down came 
the ugly monster, spitting and growling, 
with every hair standing erect as the 
needles on a chestnut burr. The dogs 
pounced upon it and the scene that fol- 
lowed almost made my heart die within 
me. Those hounds, upon whom I so 
much depended for protection, in less 
than a minute after the assault lost con- 
fidence in their ability to cope with so 
savage a beast. Torn and bleeding, they 
gave up the attack and ran back a few 
feet—howling and barking. The ugly 
brute then turned his attention to me. 
I—having gained several feet on my end 














of the rope—now brought the animal 
the same distance nearer the stump and 
farther from me. With blazing eyes and 
protruding claws it made a leap toward 
me as far as the rope would permit— 
fairly paralyzing me with fright. Oh! 
how I wished that Grandfather would 
awaken and come to my rescue! for I 
now realized that it was a battle in which 
strength and ferocity were pitted against 
weakness and cunning, and I was fully 
aware that my safety depended upon my 
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until at last I brought the animal’s head 
firmly against the root of the stump. 
Never in my life has a greater joy been 
mine than when I realized that I had the 
beast under my control. I quickly en- 
circled the tree, around which I had 
been pulling, several times and tied the 
end of the rope securely to a sapling 
nearby. Had the rope settled around 
the neck of the animal, the ordeal would 
not have lasted so long, as it in all prob- 
ability would have been choked to death; 











A BEAR HUNT IN THE TAOS MOUNTAINS.——“ After tying on the bear, we all let go 
of the horse, except the Indian.” 





ability to keep every inch of rope that I 
held upon my side of the tree; so I ran 
back a few feet and pulled for dear life. 

I called loudly to the hounds and they 
made another feint of attack on the ani- 
mal’s rear which caused it to turn around, 
facing the stump, and by so doing slack- 
ened the rope some 3 feet, which I 
promptly took possession of on my end 
of the line. This encouraged me and 
by continued shouting to the dogs I was 
enabled to draw the rope little by little, 





but, having one leg through the noose, 
it slipped behind its shoulder upon one 
side, so that it had almost free use of it- 
self as long as it had rope enough to 
move with. After securing the rope 
satisfactorily, I walked at a safe distance 
around my captive and took a good look 
at it in its helpless condition; then, call- 
ing the dogs, started at a double-quick 
for the house. As I neared it I saw my 
two sisters playing in the orchard and 
knew that Grandfather was still nap- 
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ping. Shaking him vigorously, I called: 
“Grandfather! Grandfather!’’ The old 
gentleman suddenly awoke, and, seeing 
our chairs all empty, ejaculated: “What 
does all this mean on the Lords Day?” 
I explained in this fashion: ‘Those 
ugly dogs were making such a noise on 
the Sabbath that I thought I would run 
out and call them home and I found 
they had up a tree one of the worst 
looking animals you ever saw. I tied 
him to a stump in the woods as soon as 
I could and to stop the noise called the 
dogs home. Come! Oh, do come, Grand- 
father! and see what it is.” 

“You tied him?” said he. But before 
I could reply one of the hounds came 
into the room, his head covered with 
blood from the slits in his neck, ears and 
lips. ‘‘ What’s the matter with Trailer?” 
said he. I told him that he had got hurt 
in the fight with the nasty thing I had 
tied in the woods. It took no more 
persuasion. He laid down his Bible and 
we quickly went together to the spot. 
‘‘A panther!” he exclaimed, and with- 
out hesitation picked up the axe and 
split its head wide open. Then, releas- 
ing the rope, we dragged it to the house, 
to show to the rest of the family that 
“‘we” had captured a real panther, larger 
than either of the dogs. Then it was 
that Grandfather forgot his religion and 
that it was the Lord’s Day; for he sent 
the girls to the neighbors to call them 
in that they might have a look at it. I 
had to answer many questions, as no one 
knew anything as to the mode of its cap- 
ture save myself. But (what we children 
considered the best of all) we had no 
more catechism study that day; for 
Grandfather and the neighbors spent the 
rest of the day telling about their ad- 
ventures in their early days of pioneer 
life in Southern Ohio. I am an old man 
now, and as a hunter and trapper have 
been in close quarters with wild animals 
in different parts of the country, but 
never again have I had so thrilling an 
encounter as this, my first experience. 

Atlanta, Ga. Frank M. Norris. 
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AN INDIAN FOOT RACE, 





“‘The most wonderful race I ever saw, 
in which an Indian ran 105 miles in 
sixteen hours, took place recently in the 
State of Chihuahua, Mexico,” remarked 
Teron Crawford of London, in speaking 
to a representative of the Washington 
Post. “The man who won this race,” 
continued Mr. Crawford, “had the bene- 
fit of training (through his ancestors) for 
hundreds of years. He is one of a tribe 
of native Indians—the Taramaharas— 
the members of which carried messages 
for the Montezumas. Prescott tells us 
that this man’s ancestors carried fish to 
the table of the king subdued by, Cortez 
from a lake 270 miles away, and did it 
in one day. If they were developed to 
that endurance as runners in that day, 
how many centuries did it take their 
fathers to achieve such perfection? These 
Taramaharas in the State of Chihuahua 
today are the direct descendants of those 
who ran with messages and carried fish 
for the Montezumas. In recognition of 
their efficiency, the Mexican Govern- 
ment made them the carriers of its 
messages. They are simple people, live 
almost entirely nude and in the open air. 
The chests of the men are developed to 
wonderful power, and their entire bodies 
give evidence of the physical training 
they have received. They are monoga- 
mists. They live in rude log huts, quite 
different from the Mexican adobe. 

“This race was between twenty of the 
swiftest runners of the tribe. Those who 
participated wagered almost everything 
they had. Their fellow tribesmen bet 
on their respective favorites. Felicio 
Cruz, the winner, bet his wife against 30 
goats. This was not particularly strange, 
for the tribesmen often exchange spouses. 
The Indians and the Mexicans for miles 
around were wrought to a high pitch. 
Each of the runners was attended by his 
wife and a friend or two. The course 
was laid out in a circular track in a great 
divide in the mountains. When the 
Indians, their bronzed bodies shining in 
the sun, lined up for the start at 11 




















o’clock in the morning, there was a 
great crowd to see them. At the signal 
each kicked a ball about the size of one 
of our baseballs, made of feathers and 
lined with leather. This each had to 
keep kicking all the way along the 
course of 105 miles. And each was ac- 
companied by a mounted guard to see 
that no trickery was resorted to. All 
day they ran, the interest of the crowds 
of watchers along the course never abat- 
ing. When it grew dark the mounted 
guards accom- 
panying the run. 
ners carried great 
torches so that 
each contestant 
might see the ball 
he was kicking. I 
saw the horses, 
their mounts and 
the runners them- 
selves outlined 
against the twi 
light on a high 
hill at one time 
during the race. 
It was an inspir- 
ing and beautiful 
sight. Though I 
was keeping late 
hours, my interest 
never ceased. I 
staid up until the 
finish. At last, at 
3 o’clock in the 
morning, accom- 
panied by his 
guards and many 
friends, Felicio 
Cruz finished the 
last lap in the race. All the others had 
dropped out. He had won 30 goats and 
about all the blankets in the tribe and 
kept his wife. The natives gave him a 
great ovation. I was satisfied with the 
purchase of the blanket he wore a part 
of the time he ran. What effect did this 
gruelling contest have on Felicio? Ap- 
parently none whatever. He did not go 
to bed; in fact, did not sleep for five days. 
During all that time he sat on a rude 
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A MUD HEN’S NEST. 
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bench outside the door of his hut. He 
ate but little. At the end of the five 
days he was as fresh as ever. Heisa 
wonderful man.” 


<< 


SECOND NESTING OF THE MUD HEN. 


The usual nesting season of the 
mud hen, in the salt marshes along the 
New Jersey coast, is in May; but this 
year some nests have been seen during 
August, which is unusually late and 

rare. The second 
nesting contains 
_ only about three 
eggs—about a 
third of the usual 
number. This 
photo was taken 
in August last at 
South OceanCity, 
N. J. The gun- 
ning season opens 
early in Septem- 
ber. The grass 
of the meadows 
averages 12 to 18 
inches high, and 
the nest of the 
mud hen is with- 
out cover—sim- 
ply a collection of 
dead grass or sea- 
weed, as a pro- 
tection from the 
black mud. Nev- 
ertheless, the nest 
of the mud hen is 
concealed more 
than the average 
person would im- 
agine. A small nest, 5 or 6 inches in 
diameter, built flat on the mud and sur- 
rounded with thick grass 12 to 18 inciies 
high, is not easy to find. The writer 
was fishing for a half-hour within 8 ft. 
of this nest and would not have seen it, 
had it not been for the disturbance made 
by the hen. This led to a hunt for an 
unusually late nest, which was found 
almost within hand’s reach. 
Ocean City, N. J. M.W. Reeves. 
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EDITORIAL. 





OCTOBER DAYS. 





When the phrase, from the pen of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, about “ night in the lone- 
some October,” is read, one is likely to 
think that this "gifted poet must have de- 
sired to be “lonesome” all the year round. 
But, then, Poe- was not a sportsman in 
any sense of the word. He knew noth- 
ing of the joys of the chase or of the cur- 
ative for morbid inclination to be found 
in the whirr of woodcock and partridge 
or in the mallard’s call. And, failing to 
realize that there is much more in life 
than moods and fancies give, he missed 
the very essentials that niake the genuine 
artist. Another greater poet speaks of 
this season as “the melancholy days—the 
saddest of the year,” and wails about 
meadows brown and sere, in a way to 
convince the real lover of outdoor life 
that such men voice only their own mor- 
bid characteristics when they attempt to 
sing. There are many other bards who 
don their grouchy raiment when October 
days come round ; but such rightfully be- 
long to that vast army of spring poets 
who have exhausted their intellectual 
thapsodies upon the modest violet, the 
anemone amid the snow, or Mary’s little 
lamb, and who have nothing akin with 
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the people of the jocund open and the 
sky. Then, away with pessimistic bard! 
This is the Sportsman’s Month—the 
time of full-grown game and open sea- 
son, with Nature’s gold and crimson pan- 
orama to delight the eye, and with Na- 
ture’s voices to charm the ear. And, al- 
though the hunter’s pouch be lightly car- 
ried as the sun declines, his way is al- 
ways set with other diversion than the 
quest of game. He may tire of baffling 
trail through copse and over rugged hill, 
and grouse and woodcock may refuse to 
rise. But there is still compensation in 
the bracing wind and uplifting interest in 
the sportive chatter of the toiling squir- 
rel, the coo of dove, and yellow-hammer’s 
mellow song. He may stalk the deer 
among bewildering foothills and down 
through rugged gorge, to see them stamp 
defiance on a distant ridge; but the pic- 
ture, with background of lofty peak in 
tumbling cloud-land, is worth the toil. 
He may return weary-footed and lightly 
laden to his home, but the golden day has 
brought a mental recreation that builds 
for future days abroad, in which to win 
success. Then, get down your guns and 
make ready for the most glorious month 
in the year! Don’t you hear the Call? 
Don’t you hear that liquid Quack! 
quack! quack! among the willows and 
the whistle of rapid wings over 
lake and stream? Don’t you hear the 
Clickety! click! click! of deer along the 
stony path? or the Moo-oo-waugh!. of 
moose in trackless wilderness? Don’t you 
know that Bruin, fattening on nuts and 
rowan berries, is blazing his trail to win- 
ter den? Don’t you know that partridge 
are feeding in the open glades and wood- 
cock loitering in the alder swamp, while 
hill and stream and woods invite to full 
enjoyment of the Sportsman’s Month? 
Tuos. H. FRASER. 





ILLINOIS FISHING LAWS. 





Certain permissive clauses in the re- 
cent fishing laws enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois are meeting with a storm 














of protest among sportsmen and others 
in many parts of the State. As an evi- 
dence of such protest, we refer to two 
letters, selected from many that have 
come to this office. These letters seem 
to be more to the point than any that 
have been received, and one of them, at 
least, suggests a remedy for the legisla- 
tive evil, by organized effort on the part 
of voting sportsmen throughout the 
State. Hon. N. H. Cohen, a prominent 
manufacturer of Urbana, and formerly 
State Fish Commissioner, in speaking of 
the permissive clause in relation to the 
catching of minnows, says it is the vilest 
law ever placed upon the statute books. 
“Tt gives,” he says, “ anybody an oppor- 
tunity to destroy fish with any de- 
vice whatever, and at any time during 
the year.” Mr. Cohen severed his con- 
nection with the Fish Commission last 
February and was in Europe when the 
present law was passed, and, rightfully 
disclaiming any responsibility, he says 
that the whole law in relation to nets and 
seining has been made in the interests of 
the commercial fisherman on the IIli- 
nois and Mississippi Rivers, and adds 
that all the work that has been done, for 
the last 20 years, in the distribution of 
fish will go for naught. While every per- 
missive clause of the new act, in rela- 
tion to seining, is pernicious and will 
eventually tend toward the extinction of 
game fishes in the smaller waters of the 
State, and leave many loopholes for the 
escape of violators of the law, the clause 
which seems to merit the strongest pro- 
test is that which allows fishing for min- 
nows with a 50-foot net having a 4-inch 
mesh. This clause, however, contains 
the proviso that all uninjured fish are to 
be returned to the water. Even the most 
careless layman may note the defects in 
this law and the opportunity it affords 
for the escape of the pot fisherman who 
may be charged with its violation. Who 
is there to say that any fish, other than 
minnows, remains still uninjured after 
being dragged about in a net? But, if 
such were possible, the pot fisherman, 
ostensibly catching minnows for bait, has 
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only to exercise a degree of rough care- 
lessness, in order to claim all the bass, 
pickerel or other fish that he may desire 
for the market or the table. This seems 
to put an additional burden upon the 
fish warden and makes convictions next 
to impossible. The onus probandi rests 
with the prosecutor, and, in order to 
make a “ case,” it would seem to require 
the presence of the warden, together with 
a veterinary surgeon at each and every 
bait-catching exploit. Otherwise, as no 
license is required, the defendant has 
only to say that the fish in the case were 
injured when taken from the water! All 
kinds of fish, with some exceptions, are 
permitted to be seined during 11 months 
in the year, the close season being the 
month of June, and the fishes ex- 
emptéd by this sweeping permit are al- 
lowed to be caught by dip and other 
nets, and really catching game fish by 
other means than hook and line in all 
the waters of the State is permitted, with 
very few effective restrictions. 

T. B. Dakan, a prominent merchant of 
Champaign, writes to say that, while 
the law permitting seining in all the 
streams is bad, it is still being violated 
every day, and will continue to be vio- 
lated until it is changed to prohibit sein- 
ing. Mr. Dakan suggests a remedy for 
the growing evil in relation to game and 
fish legislation, claiming that it is high 
time for the genuine sportsmen of Illi- 
nois to organize in a united effort to put 
men in the Legislature who regard our 
game and fish laws as something above 
a joke and who will have the manhood 
to combat making such legislation a de- 
stroying force. It has, for some time, 
been known to this influential class of 
voters that our game is being legislated 
toward extinction, and while there is a 
multiplicity of complex and _ inefficient 
laws, comparatively speaking there is no 
game. What is required, in our view, 
is organization. That a committee of the 
leading sportsmen of the State, to be 
self appointed, if you please, or otherwise 
to be named by the incorporated hunting 
clubs of the State, whose duty it shall be 
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to organize the hunting electorate of the 
country in a demand for proper legisla- 
tion along the lines indicated. Nearly 
every interest that is the subject of legis- 
lation has an organized force behind it, 
and why not this one that is of compara- 
tively greater moment to so large a body 
of our people? The failure in perfect- 
ing some such organization means that 
we shall soon be without game. But it 
is still the right of the individual voter 
to approach his candidate in this mat- 
ter and to cast his vote only for him 
who is solid upon the question of game 
protection. Those who have not read 
this recent legislation should secure, from 
the Secretary of State, a copy of the laws 
and familiarize themselves with this 
prima facie farce ere another legislative 
primary comes round. Our State press 
should be asked to take up the cry, and 
sportsmen should unite in demanding 
just consideration of their interests. In 
short, we are required to make a storm, 
or legislative indifference and incapacity 
will leave nothing to storm about. — 


> 


ABOUT BLOOD-STAINED BULLETS. 








Cuas. A. Cooper asks if a bullet 
would be bloodstained after passing 
through a deer, from side to side. He 
furthermore says he wants actual experi- 
ence, not theory. Now I want to sug- 
gest that, even if he had a spare deer to 
experiment on, it would be some difficult 
to arrange preliminaries so that the de- 
sired experience could be secured. Not 
one bullet in a hundred thousand will 
stop, after passing through a deer, under 
conditions which would permit conclu- 
sive evidence upon examination. They 
will bury themselves in a tree or in the 
earth, with sufficient force to wipe off 
any extraneous—I guess that’s the word 
—matter that might be clinging to them, 
or they will fall in the water and soak 
some considerable before they are re- 
trieved. If you could manage to have 
the aforesaid bullet stop in a vacuum and 
be safeguarded against the force of 
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gravity, you might see it in the exact 
condition in which it emerged from that 
deer’s off side, but ordinarily you will 
have to take it as you find it—battered 
out of shape from impact with wood 
fibres or hard earth. Twice I have 
picked up bullets after they were shot 
through deer, and so far as I saw there 
was no blood on them. Call it theory if 
you like, but it is a solid substantial. fact: 
No bullet could rend animal tissues 
without particles clinging to it; nor 
could it pass through the tough skin be- 
yond without having most of them 
wiped off. The amount of blood it col- 
lected would depend on the part of the 
animal’s anatomy penetrated. The heart 
or an artery would yield more blood than 
the intestines. It would be possible for 
a bullet to pass through a deer from side 
to side without touching an important 
blood vessel; or it could take a slonch- 
wise course through heart, lights, liver, 
and two or three arteries—literally 
swimming in gore for three or four feet. 
So of what value would be the evidence 
of those who have picked up and exam- 
ined bullets that have killed deer. Bro. 
Cooper’s query is, Would a bullet be 
bloodstained? It would—and it would 
not. It all depends upon incidental con- 
ditions which he does not ask us to con- 
sider. S. D. BaRNEs. 





ONE OF GEORGIA’S WONDERS. 





Less than 100 miles from Atlanta, on 
the main line of the Georgia Railway, 
there stands a _ remarkable natural> 
curiosity. We refer to Stone Mountain, 
in DeKalb County. Few people outside~ 

es : : ‘ POS 
of Georgia know of this pile. Rising, 
twenty-two hundred feet high, its huge 
outlines silhouetted against the blue sky, 
it can be seen for miles: Passengers 
traveling from Atlanta to Augusta have 
their attention called to it by the brake- 
man, as he passes through the car, calling 
out the station of Stone Mountain; then 
he says, with an air of It’s all ours, “ To 
the left, to see one of the natural wonders 














of the South !” Then you will see win- 
dows begin to go up, while others crowd 
to the doors. In looks, it is dark grey 
and red; its sides are barren of all ver- 
dure, except that here and there may be 
seen a few clinging pines. Geologists give 
its dimensions and height and tell us it is 
one of the largest detached lumps of rock 
in the world, but they cannot describe 
its beauty. It must be seen to be ap- 
preciated, and, while gazing at its dark 
sides, you should have one of Georgia’s 
old-time citizens tell, in his quaintly 
pleasing way, of its past glories. In that 
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with their families—pitching their camps 
in the beautiful grove, near the spring, 
at its eastern base. Others built pic- 
turesque log cabins, where they lived 
for weeks at a time. 

In the long ago a tall tower stood on 
the top of the mountain, erected for 
pleasure seekers. It was five stories in 
height. The first floor was a spacious 
dancing hall, where the belles and beaux 
of those days used to trip and courtesy in 
the old Virginia reel. The second floor 
was a billiard room; the third, a kind of 
dining or refreshment room; the fourth 














NORTH SIDE OF STONE MOUNTAIN, GEORGIA. 





olden day when Georgia was a wilder- 
ness-and her stately red-skinned warriors 
~roamed at will, there was a rude stone 

le on its summit, erected in honor 

e Great Spirit, and thither the de- 
vout aborigines journeyed to worship 
and propitiate the gods of their Happy 
Hunting Grounds. Back in the days 
when traveling was laborious and 


fraught with dangers people came from 
far and near to see Stone Mountain. Be- 
fore the Civil War, many aristocratic 
Southerners were wont to gather here 





was fitted up as an observatory, and on 
the fifth was an immense telescope. 
A wealthy planter had the tower built, 
using oxen to drag the timbers up the 
mountain. The oxen were shod with 
steel shoes, split to fit their hoofs, so they 
might scale the heights without slipping. 
The tower stood for years but was at 
last blown down during a storm. On 
one side of the mountain (that next the 
little town of the same name) there 
stands today the remains of an old fort. 
I am told it was erected by the followers 
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of the great Spanish explorer Fernando 
De Soto, as a refuge in case of attack by 
the Indians. On the south side of the 
mountain is a huge cleft in the shape of 
a cross, which may be seen for miles. 
It is 100 ft. long and 50 ft. across, and 
the rock is split to a great depth. Many 
superstitious persons believe that it ap- 
peared there during the crucifixion of 
our blessed Saviour. It is told that the 
followers of a certain religion used to 
gather here from all parts of the country 
to worship. On another side of the 
mountain there was made years ago a 
narrow roadway, blasted out of the solid 
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and covers more than 4,000 acres. There 
is enough rock in it to build a wall 12 ft. 
high, 3 ft. thick, and a million miles long. 
E. C. Dickey. 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


—_> 


A DAY ON JACK’S FORK. 








Jack’s Fork is in Missouri. Jack’s 
Fork is also in the Ozark hills, and they 
are real hills, being worthy of the name. 
I had long lived in lowa—the State that 
raises as many four-legged hogs as any 
other two States in the Union and also 











A HOMESTEADER’S CABIN 


Photo by BURT STONE. 


IN THE OZARK HILLS. 





rock, with an iron railing along its outer 
side. This road was one of the favorite 
places, as the visitor could walk along 
its sides, gazing down into the depths 
below. The mountain is a valuable one 
and has been worked for years—its great 
sides being torn out by blasts and the 
rock loaded on cars. It is a veritable 
gold mine for its owners, who I believe 
are Atlanta people. It.is said the moun- 
tain was once traded for an old grey 
horse, but it would take a great many 
grey horses to buy it today. It is 2,200 
ft. high, seven miles around the base, 


a “right smart” of corn and other 
wealth-making commodities not men- 
tioned. All this is good and well in its 
place, but one gets restless sometimes 
and there is a longing to see something 
different from broad level fields and vast 
accumulations of wealth. So I went 
down in the Ozarks, and with a new- 
found friend was to spend a day on 
Jack’s Fork, which is a branch of that 
well-known stream, the Current River, 
renowned both for its fine scenery and 
its fishing. My friend with his good 
horse and buggy was ready at 9 o’clock; 














which was as soon as possible after the 
morning mail was distributed at the post- 
office. 

You can find friends in the Ozark 
country—men who are friendly because 
it is their nature to be so and because 
they like to see others happy. I had never 
seen or heard of my friend of this trip 
until the day before. He was a man from 
the North, but twenty years in these 
hills had transformed his life. It is a 
pleasure to know such folks. He has 
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and quail were seen on the trip. There 
are many wild turkeys in the woods but 
it takes an expert to get within range 
of them. It was a beautiful spring day, 
and I then came to a realization of a 
felicitous expression that once appeared 
in Sports ArieLD—“ The charm of the 
hills.” First the road went down through 
fine white-oak timber lands—free range 
country—and then came the tall pines 
and innumerable dogwood bushes that a 
little later in the year will clothe the hills 








ANGORA GOATS 


Photo by BURT STONE. 


IN THE OZARKS.——Nanny and Her Kids. 





been over the road to Jack’s Fork hun- 
dreds of times and the oftener he goes 
the better he likes it. His tents and fish- 
ing outfits are a delight and he often 
spends weeks at a time at his favorite 
haunts near the spring—not alone but 
with his good wife and other friends who 
like sports afield. Fishing and bath- 
ing are both fine here, as the waters 
of Jack’s Fork are pure and the in- 
creasing depth always gradual, making 
it safe for amateur swimmers. Rabbits 





in whiteness. No doubt about there being 
a charm to these hills. The creek itself 
is a beautiful stream and the Nature 
painted hillsides marvelous to behold, but 
so near up and down is the land that a 
camera is not so very useful because 
of the largeness of things that are close 
at hand. The blue waters of the stream 
are hard to describe. When I say blue, 
I mean blue—not merely a suggestion 
of it. Many fine springs are to be found, 
but there is one so much out of the ordi- 
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nary that it is especially worthy of no- 
tice. It is the Ebb and Flow Spring, and 
comes out at the foot of a hill near to 
the Fork. My friend told me what would 
happen and we ate lunch nearby and 
drank of the water. At about 1 o'clock 
the tiny spring began to increase in vol- 
ume and soon became a roaring stream— 
swelled to many times its size of a few 
minutes before. The change occurs daily 
and it never fails in its ebb and flow, al- 
though the rise of waters is greater on 
some days than on others. It is claimed 
that these waters have medicinal values 
and that many have been restored to 
health by camping at the place and drink- 
ing this pure elixir of life. 

We next visited the cave and ex- 
plored the under side of the hills. Tiny 
streams, lakes and waterfalls are found 
in beds of solid rock, where the rays of 
the sun never penetrate. We spent con- 
siderable time here and later in the day 
returned to town. It had been a day of 
pleasure—an outing long to be remem- 
bered—not for any remarkable occur- 
rence, except that for the first time in 
my life I had felt the real charm of 
the hills. Sometime again I will go over 
that road to Jack’s Fork and take another 
drink from that wonderful stream. The 
traditions of the neighborhood say that 
every one who has once visited there 
will return again some day. And I guess 
there is more to the saying than mere 
tradition. Burt STONE. 


al 


FURNISHING A CAMP. 








Folk who plan an extended vacation 
nowadays usually strike for the tall tim- 
ber, where little saw-mills are plentiful, 
rough lumber a drug on the market, 
and where logs and rails are to be had 
for the asking. It was in such a place 
that we furnished our camp out of the 
raw material. All we took with us in the 
way of furniture was a few cooking and 
table utensils, blankets, and straw ticks 
made of cheap unbleached muslin. It 
was a log cabin in the pines and some 
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rough lumber had been left from putting 
in a new floor and a partition. Beds (be- 
ing the most indispensable equipment of 
the simple life) were made first. For 
each single bed 52 ft. of 4-inch lumber, 
varying in thickness from % to I inch, 
and 6 ft. of 2 by 4 scantling were used. 
The scantling was sawed into four equal 
lengths for the legs. For the frame of 
the cot, the heaviest pieces of lumber 
were used—two 6-ft. lengths being sawed 
for the sides and four 2%-ft. lengths for 
the ends. The frame was then boxed up; 
the end pieces nailed first and then the 
sides, the four legs on the inside, flush 
with the top edges of the boards, just 
like the framework of a kitchen table. 
Next the other two end pieces were 
nailed on the inside, low enough to leave 
a 2-inch space between them and the first 
end pieces. These should be nailed more 
firm than the others, for they are to sup- 
port the slats (or springs!). For the 
slats, select five 6-ft. lengths of the 
thinnest 4-inch lumber. The great secret 
of this bed is that the slats, running 
lengthwise and made of pliant baards, 
have as much spring as the ordinary wire 
cot, without the sagging proclivity. When 
an armload of cedar boughs was spread 
upon the slats, and then the tick, filled 
with clean hay, a luxurious sleeping place 
was completed. The frame for the table 
was similar to that of the beds, with a 
variation of measurements. For such 
furniture poles may be used with equal 


success, if lumber be not available. The 
camp stools were made of straight 
balsam poles—four equal lengths— 


crossed X shape for the two sides and 
joined at the crotches by a stout length, 
and a light framework at the top. Gunny- 
sacking stretched around the framework 
and sewed with stout twine was used for 
the seat. 

But, of all these original contraptions, 
the stove was our greatest pride. A man 
of the party whose chief joy was to cook 
discovered that he couldn’t bake cake 
very satisfactorily over a campfire. So 
he set about making an oven. Four 
dozen old bricks were available and three 

















joints of stove-pipe. The bricks he piled 
into a hollow square on top of the 
ground, inside measurement about 14 by 
18 inches—large enough to admit the 
baking pan—and 10 inches high. A joint 
of stove-pipe was flattened out to make 
the top, another to close the front, and 
the third to make the bottom of the oven. 
In preparing to bake, the Chef opened 
his hollow square and built a brisk fire 
inside, letting it burn down to red coals. 
Then he raked out part of the coals, laid 
the sheet-iron “bottom” over the re- 
mainder, put on the sheet-iron “lid,” 
covered it with some of the coals and hot 
ashes, thrust in his baking pan and shut 
the “door.” Biscuits and gems baked 
in from 12 to 18 minutes, beautifully 
light; fish in 30 minutes and potatoes in 
40—all more delicious to eat than when 
cooked in a $60 gas range. And the 
Chef’s chief triumph was when he ad- 
justed his heat to the nice requirements 
of drop cakes, which came out in 20 
minutes, not a bit overdone. Bricks are 
not usually available at a camp, but for 
this oven stones would serve as well, and 
clay, which Nature provides everywhere, 
would make an excellent stove. 
RuTH QUIGLEY. 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 








Foolish indeed is the man who goes 
into heavily timbered mountainous re- 
gions with which he is not familiar, on 
hunting expeditions or for any other pur- 
pose, and does not go properly prepared. 
If statistics could be secured, it would 
be interesting to know how many have 
died in the woods just through lack of 
the simple precaution of taking along a 
few matches. How many, do you sup- 
pose, have become lost and succumbed 
because they did not have with them a 
small quantity of food? And lack of a 
compass, no doubt, has caused many a 
death. Not a year passes without loss 
of life in the woods through people be- 
coming lost. And how easy it is to get 
lost in a strange country which is heavily 
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timbered and mountainous. Nearly ev- 
eryone who has spent arty length of time 
in the heavy forest has had some experi- 
ence in this line, and those who know the 
dangers usually go prepared. Even the 
most experienced woodsman will at times 
lose his bearings and be put to more or 
less inconvenience in getting straightened 
out. 

If the proper precautions have been 
taken, however, the danger is not great. 
It is usually the man who sets out un- 
prepared for such an emergency that 
loses his life. He loses his way and be- 
comes more or less frantic. Night comes 
on. He has no matches with which to 
start a fire, and no food. The next day 
he travels around in a circle, for he has 
no compass. He is soon exhausted and 
the end is not far away. It matters not 
if a man has spent his life in the wilder- 
ness, he is not exempt from losing his 
way, especially in a locality which is 
strange to him. The mountains and the 
trees are deceiving, and it is always ad- 
visable to be prepared to spend a night 
or two out. There is absolutely no ex- 
cuse for being without matches. They 
are light in weight, inexpensive and eas- 
ily procured, and the man who goes into 
the mountains should always be provided 
with a well-filled waterproof match-box. 
Then, when it becomes necessary to re- 
main in the woods overnight, a fire may 
be built and the time may be passed un- 
der fairly comfortable circumstances. 
Boughs may be gathered for a bed, and 
by the heat of a bright fire it is possible 
to get sleep and rest. How different, 
though, without a fire! when, exhausted 
after a long day’s walk, a cold and sleep- 
less night must be passed. 

For the man who is lost in the woods it 
is equally as important to have food, and 
it is always advisable to be prepared by 
carrying some sort of an emergency ra- 
tion. It need not be much, for a man can 
get along on a surprisingly small amount 
of food; but without anything at all he 
will not last long under such conditions. 

Getting lost, however, is only one of 
the accidents which may befall the man 
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who goes into a wild and strange coun- 
try. There are many different things that 
might happen which would make it 
necessary to camp out overnight or pos- 
sibly longer, and from which no one is 
exempt. It is well, therefore, to be al- 
ways prepared. E. A. SouTHWICK. 
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A TALE OF NIGHT CASTING. 








‘«Winken, Blinken and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe.’’ 


This is a simple, truthful tale of night 
casting for big-mouth bass in the lakes 
of Southern Michigan. The only thing 
that isn’t true about it is the names of the 
actors; and they have been disguised 
only because they were not consulted in 
the preparation of this narrative and 
might object to the publicity. 

On the Michigan Central Air Line is 
a little station called Fabius, about 130 
miles from Chicago. Some two miles 
from Fabius are Corey and Kaiser Lakes. 
The former has excellent accommoda- 
tions. Corey and Kaiser are connected 
by a narrow channel, which a flat-bottom 
rowboat can just negotiate. Within a 
walk or drive of from one to four miles 
are Hardwood, Clear, Long and Pleasant 
Lakes: each landlocked and sufficient 
unto itself» It is possible to get a boat 
from the upper end of Corey Lake into 
Hardwood Lake by dragging it across a 
roadway, and it is also possible to reach 
both Clear and Long Lakes by rowing 
across Corey to Wood’s Marsh and then 
walking a half-mile or so. There are ac- 
commodations on Clear Lake, but none on 
Hardwood, Long or Pleasant. Having 
made this much clear, we will proceed 
to dilate on the kind of fishing the itin- 
erant angler may expect—or rather, the 
kind he may get. The only game fish 
in any of the lakes is black bass. One 
hears occasionally of wall-eyed pike, but 
apparently that is one of the myths of 
the district, for none ever materialize. 
But what can a fisherman ask for when 
bass are plentiful? Using, we will say, 
pork or frog as the casting bait and exer- 
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cising the usual discretion as to the time 
and place of casting, the fishing in Corey 
may be called fair and that of Kaiser 
fair to good. The latter is rather weedy; 
the former rather free of submarine 
growths. The other lakes are all more 
or less weedy, although none of them are 
swampy in any sense and all are really 
beautiful. Clear Lake is as pretty a bit 
of water as one will find in the Central 
States. But to get to our story. 

To Corey Lake came Hewitt (see first 
paragraph), Havin and Jones one night. 
All of them had fished the lakes for 
years; but the experience about to be 
related was new to them. For two days 
they fished Corey and Kaiser with indif- 
ferent success. Then one afternoon 
Jones was observed to hop nimbly into a 
waiting carriage, with his rod and tackle 
box, and the carriage stopped down the 
road at Havin’s cottage. The sun set 
and evening grew into night; but the 
wandering fishermen did not return, 
though the half-moon set at 10. The 
next morning Jones appeared with an 
ill-concealed expression of joy upon his 
mobile countenance, and with sundry 
winks and mysterious gestures led the 
way to Havin’s live-box. In it, vigorous 
and lively, were 35 black bass, ranging 
in size’ from 5% down to 1% pounds. 
The box had been empty the day before. 

“Pleasant Lake,” whispered Jones. 
“Night casting. Pitch dark. Strike at 
every cast. Never saw such fishing in 
all my life!” 

Hewitt heard about it while he was 
reeling in a lonesome one-pounder out on 
Kaiser Lake. He grinned sardonically 
and shrugged his shoulders. In plain 
words, Hewitt didn’t believe it. But he 
strolled over later and saw the fish and 
talked with Jones and Havin. That night 
Hewitt, Havin and Jones all disappeared. 
Now, be it known, that Hewitt is a 
crack fisherman, day and night, a truth- 
ful man, a gentleman and a scholar. Not 
to insinuate for a minute that the others 
are not as much; but much of the weight 
of this tale depends on the testimony 
of Hewitt, and we must establish his. 














reputation. He is the sort of fisherman 
who never hesitates to say cheerfully, 
“Not a strike!” after being out all day 
in the hot sun. 

The fishermen three returned at 2 
o’clock the next morning. Each had ten 
fish that would have weighed, easily, 
30 pounds. That latter fact gives addi- 
tional credence to Hewitt’s tale. He 
states, not under oath but still with all 
due solemnity, that they had lost count 
of the smaller bass they returned to 
the water. He estimated the total catch 
of the three as about 50 bass, large and 
small. By far the greater number of 
them were caught after the moon had 
set. All used a small pork chunk and a 
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The only difficulties to contend with are 
that you cannot see where you are cast- 
ing; you cannot stop your reel until you 
hear the bait splash, and so get slack line; 
you cannot avoid back-lashes; you can- 
not untangle them when you get them; 
you cannot prevent the fish running un- 
der the boat and smashing your rod, and 
you cannot fight 2,000,000,000 mosquitos 
while you hold the rod in one hand and 
reel with the other. Aside from these 
slight dampers, night fishing for bass is 
royal sport; and candor compels the 
statement that none of these things 
seemed to bother seriously the fishermen 
three—Hewitt, Havin and Jones. 
Paut H. Wooprurr. 














ENCHANTED ROCK.——Near Liano, Texas. 





red fly for bait. And now comes the 
only distressing part of the story. The 
lake that yielded this multitude of fishes 
was not Pleasant Lake, as mendaciously 
reported by Jones. The truth was con- 
fessed by the owner of the rig that carted 
them to and from the lake, when it was 
too late for the writer to use the informa- 
mation. It was Long Lake that gave the 
extraordinary yield, and the duplicity of 
the conspirators was explained on the 
grounds that there were just enough 
boats on the lake to go round. So ends 
this simple narrative of night casting for 
black bass. Those who want to try it 
are welcome, and good luck to them! 


ENCHANTED ROCK. 





A picturesque mountain, many hun- 
dred feet high and containing 160 acres 
of solid granite is Enchanted Rock—an 
old camping place for an Indian tribe. 
It is situated near Llano, Texas. The 
Indians used Enchanted Rock as their 
grand gathering place, and here all their 
agreements were made and councils of 
war held. This gave it the name En- 
chanted Rock. Deer, turkeys and a vdari- 
ety of other rare game in abundance 
abound near Enchanted Rock. 

CLay VADEN. 
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AN HOUR AT BANNERMAN’S. 


To many sportsmen the stere of Francis Ban- 
nerman at 501 Broadway, New York, is as familiar 
as the Metropolitan Museum. In fact, it has often 
been claimed that in its exhibit of arms it excels 
the Museum’s in interest. Having an inborn de- 
sire to get at the human side of things, I deter- 
mined to meet, if possible, the personality behind 
this vast collection of implements of death and 
destruction. Ascending to the second floor, I 
found Mr. Bannerman engaged in what seemed to 
me an impossible task of tagging with proper 
names a miscellaneous assortment of bayonets, 
swords, helmets, cartridge boxes and dueling pis- 
tols. As I had no special business, I told him I 
was simply a sportsman who loved guns as a mati- 
nee girl loves an ice-cream soda, but that I was 
in a quandary as to how he could write out the 
proper tickets for such a varied assortment of 
weapons. 

‘*Well,’’ modestly answered Mr. Bannerman, ‘‘I 
have had some practice and thousands of these 
things go through my hands. At any rate, you 
have come in at the psychological moment, as I 
am just making up something for you fellows to 
shoot game with, instead of the enemy. At the 
elese of the Spanish-American War,’’ he went on, 
‘*T bought upwards of 20,000 Mauser rifles and 
carbines. Most of these rifles I sold to foreign 
Governments and many went to sportsmen who 
wanted a high-power rifle at a very low price. 
These sales, you know, are controlled by the terms 
of the Government auctions and I never break 
faith with the Government. Incidentally, the 
origin of the Mauser bolt-action magazine is inter- 
esting, as it was first designed as a spring clip 
cartridge holder patented by James P. Lee, a 
Seotch American. This holder was really a long 
steel box holding about 30 cartridges strung across 
the chest, so that the cartridges as used would be 
close to the rifle breech for quick firing. From 
this he conceived the idea of making the box hold 
five cartridges and attaching it directly to the gun. 
Guns after this pattern were made in 1882 and 
were then known as the Lee .45 calibre magazine 
rifle, first adopted by the United States Navy. 
About 1884 Mannlicher brought out his rifle for 
the Austrian Government and Lee’s suit for the 
magazine infringement was lost, on the ground 
that he had not manufactured his invention under 
the Austrian patent laws. In this way Lee lost a 
great deal of the profits of his invention, as the 
United States, Great Britain and Russia were the 
only nations to reward Lee, although all nations 
now use the fruit of his brain.’’ 

‘*But is not this action practically the same as 
that on our new Army rifle?’’ I asked. ‘‘Sub- 
stantially, yes,’’ replied Mr. Bannerman. ‘‘I hap- 
pened to be at the Springfield Armory when the 
Commanding Officer showed me an experimental 
rifle, on which had been put a forward locking 
lug on the bolt, a cut off, whereby the cartridges 
in the magazine could be held in reserve, an auto- 
matic locking device and other improvements. 
‘But, Colonel,’ I said, ‘this is a Mauser.’ 
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‘Well,’ he answered, ‘you can call it that if 
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you like, but the Government’s orders are to call 


it the New Springfield.’ After the Japanese- 
Russian War, the United States discarded the long- 
barrel rifle and adopted a shorter combination 
length. It also did away with the ramrod or 
knitting needle bayonet and provided all rifles 
with the side-arm bayonet.’’ 

On Mr. Bannerman’s invitation, I accompanied 
him to an upper floor, where I found a complete 
little gun factory, in charge of an able foreman, 
where thousands of Mausers were being turned out. 

‘*Do you remember those Mauser carbines I told 
you about?’’ asked Mr. Bannerman. ‘‘ Well, we 
are fitting those Springfield barrels to them and we 
are going to give you fellows that hunt a high- 
powered light-weight Mauser repeater at a price 
that will open your eyes.’’ 

My interest was now thoroughly aroused, as I 
had often wished to own an up-to-date Mauser 
rifle; so I ventured an anxious ‘‘ How?’’ 

‘*By re-chambering those .30 calibre Springfield 
barrels to the German 7.65 millimetre—which they 
are practically, any way—so that they will take 
the 7.65 m-m Mauser cartridge.’’ 

Picking up the parts from a bench before him, 
the German foreman quickly assembled them and 
handed me the complete gun, not without an hon- 
est pride in his work. At first glance I was 
struck with its similarity to the sporting model 
Mauser, with its turned down bolt handle lying 
close to the barrel and bold locking device. A 
closer inspection revealed points of difference, 
however. The lower band of the carbine and the 
fore-end cap band had been retained for strength, 
and I was convinced, from the feel of the gun, 
that if I was ever charged by a wounded bull 
moose when out of cartridges I could knock his 
brains out by using the gun as a club. Another 
difference is the steel jacket, which surrounds the 
barrel to the fore-end cap and acts as an air 
jacket, keeping the barrel from becoming over- 
heated. To this jacket is attached the Springfield 
Model 1903 rear sight, so that the barrel is not 
touched for the sight attachment. This sight is 
graduated up to 2,000 yds. and has adjustable 
wind gauge and a point-blank range of 250 yds. 
The front sight is the regular Springfield knife- 
blade Army sight. The loop for gun sling has 
been left on the band, the rear end of sling pass- 
ing through the bolt stock without interfering with 
the sights. In imagination I was already in the 
woods, drawing a bead on a buck, when I was 
called to earth by the guttural German of the gun 
maker, asking if it was not a ‘‘goot gun.’’ 
Agreeing that it was, I laid it down with a sigh 
of resignation—adding that it was too high priced 
for me. 

**You are only one of thousands,’’ laughed Mr. 
Bannerman, ‘‘who will be surprised at the price 
at which I am going to offer these rifles to sports- 
men. I expect to complete 20,000 of them and 
about 2,000,000 cartridges. What would you say 
to $11.85 apiece for the rifles and $18 a thousand 
for the cartridges?’’ 

For answer my hand went, somewhat in fear 
and trembling, to the pocket of my jeans and 
brought out the lone five that stood between me 


























HUNTER BALTIMORE RYE 


Is distilled from the best 
Ripened by years of care 
in its perfection today is the highest type of the 


AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S WHISKEY 


having stood the test of over 50 years’ popularity. 
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money can buy. 
watchfulness, and 





Sold at ali first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














A FREE PICTURE FOR SPORTSMEN 


A beautiful reproduction of 
Osthaus’ exquisite painting 


“No Place for a Frog.” 


The painter has caught the 
little family at a very critical 
moment. The puppies are dis- 
porting themselves by’ a quiet 
little pool under the watchful 
eye of the mother dog. Sudden- 
ly a big old frog kerplunks into 
the water with a loud splash. 
The little fellows are badly 
startled and scurry away to 
their mother. One, braver than 
the rest, holds his ground and 
barks his defiance at the unseen 
enemy. 


The theme is dainty and re- 
fined and appeals strongly to 
the lover of a man’s true friend 
—his dog. 





The reproduction is on a high- 
grade paper in thirteen “ 
and is a fine ome of the 
highest grade lithographic art. 
Itis 14% (x1034” in size and aga 
no advertisement w: 

Send the fronts of four ‘shell 
cartons any manufacturer 
showing the shells to have been 
loaded with one of the following 
Du Pont brands, and the picture 
will be — promptly, prepaid, 
all ready for framing. 


Du Pont 
Smokeless Powders are 
Infaltible—Ballistite— 


New Schultze—-New E. C.— 
Dupont and Empire. 
Send the carton fronts to Ad- 
vertising Division Desk No. 53, 
Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 


E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY, 


Established 1802. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afieid.’’ 


Wilmington, Delaware. 
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and pay day. ‘‘If you will take this as a de- 
posit,’’ I faltered, ‘‘you can have my order now 
for the first rifle and a thousand cartridges.’’ In 
all good sportsmanship my order was accepted, and 
with visions of fall days in the woods, with deer 
and moose a-plenty, I said Good-bye to the shop 
where arms were turned from warlike to peaceful 
purposes and shook hands with its genial proprie- 
tor—as good a sportsman as ever pulled a trigger. 
Foster DEBEVOISE. 


See NOESY ES A A 
CAUGHT IN OLD MISSOURI. 
Rev. Harry C. Green of Fair Mount, Kansas, 


sends us the following—adding ‘‘ This is the best 
fish story I have seen so far this season’’: 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
Our old-time friend C. 


A. Young showed his 
shooting metal last month, when, at the big 
Mechanicsburg meet, he tied for High General 
Average (146 ex 150). Brothers Lon Fisher and 
H. E. Smith topped the High Amateur ladler 
when they tied on 143 ex 150. All of which, as 
Alealde Barnes would say, is some considerable 
good shooting. Each of these distinguished gentle- 
men shot regular factory loaded Peters shells. 
Major H. D. Freeman is another advocate of 
Peters ammunition who has been doing excellent 
work of late on the Southern circuit. 


EVERY year more and more sportsmen are using 














W. L. HILLMAN.—Winner of Recent Endurance Contests. 





The best fish story of the year is told by Ed 
Taylor, L. C. Ism, Otto Slanker and Will Dixon, 
who were fishing on the Moreau, near Tanner Mill 
bridge, one morning recently and succeeded in 
landing a 61-pound catfish. Seeing the fish in 
shallow water, Mr. Taylor jumped on its back and 
placed both of his hands in its gills. The big fish 
tried to get away, and, with Taylor on its back, 
swam down stream a distance of 800 yards before 
it was landed. In the scuffle Mr. Taylor had both 
of his hands badly bruised. He lost his hat, one 
shoe and received a good ducking. While the story 
of how they made the catch sounds ‘‘fishy,’’ they 
all swear it is true and brought the fish home to 
prove their claims.—Jefferson City News. 





motor-cycles—those great distance annihilators— 
and of the many types now on our Western mar- 
ket few can compare in popularity with the ma- 
chines manufactured by the Harley-Davidson Com- 
pany. Our photo shows W. L. Hillman, a private 
owner, who recently won the annual series of the 
Rhode Island Motor-cycle Club’s endurance con- 
tests. These trials, three in number, were held 
during three different months, the total distance - 
covered being 365 miles. Many of Mr. Hillman’s 
competitors rode twin-cylinder machines, but his 
one-cylinder Harley-Davidson out-classed them all. 
For handsome catalogue, terms to agents, etc., 
mention Sports AFIELD and address the Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FOR YOUR FALL SHOOTING 
: NONE BETTER 


STEVENS DOUBLE GUNS 


Have Barrels and Lugs Drop- 
forged in one piece. Breech strong- 
est where others are weak. Made 
of the very best materials; extremely 
simple in mechanism. Sold at lower 
prices, in comparative models, than 
has ever been thought possible by 
other makers. 


List Prices from $15.00 to $60.00 























Our Double Barrel Shotguns— 
also Repeaters and Singles—are 
pictured and described in detail in 
New Shotgun Catalog—just 
issued. Send for it—today. 





Your Dealer should have the 
STEVENS to show and explain to 
you. If you cannot obtain, let us 
know, and we will ship direct, ex- 
press prepaid, upon receipt of Cata- 
log price. 











J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL 00., 
P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 
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A NEW MODEL MARLIN SHOTGUN. 


In construction the new Marlin Model 30 16- 
gauge repeater is similar to the popular Model 24 
12-gauge Marlin shotgun. It is not, however, a 
12-gauge gun with a 16-gauge barrel, but is a 
properly balanced small bore, with a style and 
symmetry that are all its own. The guns afe all 
take-down and embody double extractors, auto- 
matic recoil safety device and every other desirable 
feature of the Model 24 12-gauge gun; but each 
part is made a little smaller, a little lighter and a 
little trimmer. The Model 30 Marlin is furnished 
in Grades A, B, C and D—prices ranging from 
$21.60 to $95—the difference between the respec- 
tive grades being mostly in such features as se- 
lected and extra selected wood, checking, engraving, 
ete.—the Grade A at $21.60 being just as efficient 
in practical shooting as any of the more expensive 
guns. The 28-inch full choked barrel is the stand- 
ard style and is sent unless otherwise specified. 
The 26-inch gun is regularly furnished with cylin- 
der bored barrel for brush shooting. On special 
orders, either 26 or 28-inch barrel, with cylinder 
bore, modified choke or full choke can be furnished 
without extra charge. 

All of the Grade B, Grade C and Grade D shot- 
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competition. And all three of these winners shot 
an L. C. Smith gun. The success of the double- 
barrel gun this year is worth noting. In addition 
to the three wins just mentioned, double guns at 
the Grand American Handicap shoot won the Pre- 
liminary Handicap, the Professional Handicap and 
the Double Target Championship. So that those 
of us who pin our faith to a double-barrel gun of 
any good make should not feel disposed to take a 
back seat for any one. 


ee 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Hon. Gro. A. CLARK writes from Topeka, Kan- 
sas: ‘‘Just returned from Wyoming. Made the 
trip through the Yellowstone Park and camped for 
five weeks in the Medicine Bow Mountains. Our 
party caught trout until we were ashamed to look 
one in the face. Had a delightful summer, and 
got some genuine grayling, like they used to have 


in the Manistee.’’ 
* _ 


Ar the Somerset County Association’s annual 
outing at Bingham, Maine, the 25-ealibre rifle 
match was won by Maurice Lane, who scored 28 
ex 50 points—off-hand shooting. He was equipped 








SHOTGUN.——Grade C. 





guns are furnished with barrel matted on top for 
its entire length—a feature of beauty and utility 
that will be greatly appreciated by all sportsmen. 
The Grade C gun is handsome enough for any man 
and is still very moderate in price; while the 
Grade D gun is offered as the very finest repeat- 
ing shotgun in the world, and at a moderate price, 
considering its quality. 

The chief advantage sought in a 16-bore is re- 
duced weight, and the lightest gun and the light- 
est load that will do the work are the hall-marks 
of the modern sportsman. This new model Mar- 
lin has lines of exceptional beauty, and a complete 
description of the gun in its different grades will 
be sent to any one mentioning Sports AFIELD and 
addressing the Marlin Firearms Co., 49 Willow St., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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SOME SMITH GUN WINNINGS. 





Almost any manufacturer would be proud of his 
gun’s winning the Grand American Handicap, but 
during the past summer L. C. Smith guns have 
done even more than that. The 1911 Grand 
American Handicap was won by Harvey Dixon of 
Missouri, with the remarkable score of 99 ex 100, 
shooting from the 20-yd. mark and against a field 
of 385 competitors. At Omaha, last August, Wm. 
Ridley of Iowa won the Western Handicap, scoring 
98 ex 100 and 39 ex 40. About the same time 


J. Jennings of Ontario won the Grand Canadian 
Handicap with 49 ex 50, in the strongest kind of 





THE NEW MARLIN SIXTEEN-GAUGE REPEATING 





with a Stevens high-power repeating rifle and 
Stevens telescope. Second prize was won by 
Frank Durgim (26 points ex 50), who was also 
equipped with a Stevens high-power repeating rifle 
and Stevens telescope. 

om * * 

COMMODORE LUTHER Squier of the Du Pont 
Company’s shooting squadron will manage the 
fifth annual Mid-winter Trap Shooting Carnival 
at Pinehurst, N. C., beginning Jan. 24, 1912, and 
continuing for a full week. Particulars by ad- 
dressing the gallant commodore, care Du Pont 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

* aa * 

Cou. W. P. WiLLiAMs, with the Rock Island’s 
Fort Worth office—an enthusiastic sportsman and 
expert rifle shot—is enthusiastic over the good 
points of the new Savage ten-shot automatic pis- 
tol. He sends Sports AFIELD a photograph, show- 
ing a ten-foot alligator whose career he wound up 
‘*for keeps’’ in a Texas Coast bayou last sum- 
mer. ‘‘Two shots from my automatic Savage 
pistol practically killed this fellow—one penetrat- 
ing the left eye and one going in under the right 
foreleg where it joins the body. The penetration 
of this little .32 calibre weapon is simply won- 
derful.’’ For illustrated catalogue, showing the 
complete line of Savage rifles, pistols and am- 
munition, mention Sports AFIELD and address the 
Savage Arms Co., 800 Edisto Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
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Maclin cn 
REPEATING RIFLES "vas 


The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, rifled deep 
on the Ballard system, creates perfect combus- 
tion, develops highest velocity and hurls: the 
bullet with utmost accuracy and mightiest 
killing impact. 

The mechanism is direct-acting, strong, simple and perfectly ad- 
justed. It never clogs. The protecting wall of solid steel between 
your head and cartridge keeps rain, sleet, snow and all forei 


matter from getting into the action. The side ejection throws 
away from line of sight and allows instant repeat shots, always. 


Built in perfect proportion throughout, in many high power calibers, 
it is a quick handling, powerful, accurate gun for all big game. 


Every hunter should know all the Zr characteristics. 
Send for our free catalog. Enclose 3 stamps for postage. 


The lltattin Firearms ©. 


49 Willow Street, 2 ¢ NEW HAVEN, CONN 








Rte Pot FP aa 


Tell You 
that no other beer has the deli- Do 


cious appetizing flavor of 


Pabst 


BlueRibbon 


The Beer of Quality 
Pabet exclusive 8-day malt and the 


Pabst exclusive process of brew- 
ing make it a clean, rich, whole- 
some beverage that creates a 

hearty appetite and aids 
digestion. 














In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 
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VERMONT NOTES. 


THE second annual summer outing of the Cale- 
donia Forest and Stream Club was held at St. 
Johnsbury on Sept. 14. This was one of the days 
of the Caledonia County Fair, which is also held 
at St. Johnsbury. The club hired a big tent which 
was set up near the fair grounds. The business 
meeting was called at 11 o’clock. Between 60 and 
70 new members were voted in at this time. At 
noon a fish chowder dinner was served to 500 
guests. .After dinner there was an address by 
State Game Warden Titcomb. This was followed 
by short speeches by Will Carleton, Burgess John- 
son and George Harvey —all of New York City. 
Alexander Dunnett of St. Johnsbury acted as 
toastmaster. All in all, it was a great success, 
and the Club itself is a great success. Since its 
organization, early in 1910, it has grown to an 
institution of some 400 members. To show the 
influence of the Club, Mr. Titcomb, in his address, 
said that when the applications for small fish were 
all in that 90 per cent. of them were for Caledonia 
County. Considering his position as State Fish 
Commissioner and as President of the Club, he 
felt rather embarrassed and extended the time 
for sending in applications and urged others to 
apply. Even then, 50 per cent. of the fish distrib- 











AFIELD. 


still-hunted or treed by Cocker spaniels. 
birds are none too plentiful this fall. 
° x * 

OcroBER is the best month for still-hunting the 
white-tail deer; but there will be none of it in this 
State, for the season is so late that we will have 
to trail them on the snow. 

* ” © 


THis has been a great summer with me. [ 
have cast my flies over several of Vermont’s trout 
streams, fished two or three of the best streams 
in New Hampshire, and spent a couple of weeks 
in the wilds of Maine. This was early in the 
season. Later I put away the fly rod and took up 
bait casting, which is the best method of fishing for 
black bass. I am planning to have just as good 
a time this fall. Soon after this is in the hands of 
Sports AFIELD’s readers, I hope to have my work 
in such shape that I can spend two months hunting 
and trapping. Old Skip is eager to be in the 
woods once more and my hound Foxy will be there 
too. Then, when the deer season is over in Ver- 
mont, I shall want to go over in New Hampshire 
for a week or two. When the crack of the nitro 
rings through the woods I shall think of the 
Sports Afield Family and wish them the best of 
success and a fine time. W. Dustin WHITE. 
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uted in the State of Vermont went into Caledonia 
County. It is Mr. Titcomb’s wish to see such a 
club in every county in the State. 

a * * 

THE Ist of October, up here in Vermont, usually 
finds the leaves all red and brown and golden, the 
days crisp, the air clear, and everything just right 
for the outdoor man to get into the woods with his 
gun. A couple of September frosts have cleared 
the haze out of the air and ripened the beechnuts 
and grey squirrels and partridges. 

* * = 

Ir will pay any one to spend a few hours some 
afternoon and lay in a supply of beechnuts. There 
are lots of them this year and you would be very 
glad of them some of those long winter evenings in 
your den. The best way to gather them is to take 
a few blankets and spread them under the trees and 
shake the nuts on to them. 

e * * 

GREY squirrels are good hunting—and good 
eating too. A light rifle is the best arm to use for 
this work. Shooting them with a shotgun is a trifle 
on the game-hog style; but, with a light rifle and 
only the head for a mark, the squirrel has a good 
many chances. In this section partridges are either 


STEVENS HIGH-POWER REPEATING RIFLE No. 425. 








Fitted with Telescope. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





WE illustrate herewith a Stevens high-power 
repeating rifle No. 425, fitted with the new 
Stevens telescope—made especially for Stevens 
high-power rifles, the diameter of field at 100 
yards being 16 ft. The Stevens high-power re- 
peating rifle telescope is furnished in two sizes— 
Nos. 4253 and 4255 respectively. No. 4253 has a 
power of 3 diameters; length, 12% inches; tube 
diameter, % inch. No. 4255 has a power of 5 
diameters; length, 12144 inches; tube diameter, 
% inch. The No. 4255 telescope can be fitted 
without tools to Stevens high-power rifles and can 
also be fitted to other makes, if sent direct to the 
Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., for refitting. This telescope is stationary 
and cannot be loosened by discharge. It lies 
close to barrel, may be carried in a rifle case or 
seabbard without injury, and, being entirely for- 
ward of the hammer, it does not interfere in any 
way with cocking the arm. 


* * * 


Writes our long-time friend Hon. Chas. N. 
Herreid, who, by the way, had the honor of be- 
ing twice elected Governor of South Dakota: 
‘¢ With many thousands of others, I have greatly 
enjoyed Back to the Old Trails, by our dis- 
tinguished hunter-author Tredway H. Elliott, and 
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You Will Sleep Like a Baby and Rest Out Thoroughly on a 
“White Swan” Camp Mattress 


You lose half the enjoyment and half the benefit of your weeks You can rest in thorough comfort and awake refreshed in every 
in the wilds if you do not get refreshing sleep. To get up un- muscle by taking to camp our “White Swan” Camp Mattress. 
fheshed, with every joint stiff and every muscle cramped and tired, It is soft and restful. Covered with heavily waterproof duck, 
is a hardship that dulls the enioyment for the most enthusiastic bottom and sides. Can be rolled into compact bundle and carried’ 
and uncomplaining camper—a herdship that we help you end. in automobile, launch, yacht, prairie schooner, or on your back. 


Let Us Send You a “White Swan’”’ Camp Mattress, Prepaid 


Spend your camping nights in comfort on a “White Swan” Camp Mattress. They are not yet to be 
found generally with dealers. so to lose no time send us your order direct. Every. mattress 
is fully guaranteed. Unless completely satisfied, we'll refund your 
money. Here are our prices: 


726%. wide, 6 ft, 6 in. long (5 Be) 025.00, express prepaid. 
2 ft. 6in. - ney py (19 lbs.) 23.00, “ ms 
2 ft. “ oe oe (16 ibs.) 22.00, it) oe 


We can make instant shipment. Decide what size mattress you want and order 
today. Descriptive folder and sample of duck covering on request. 


sy, SOR Tom B. Burnett Co., Dept. E, Dallas, Tex. 














TRAPPER'S GUIDE FREE 


Ses, OE Every trapper should write at once, and 

et aN secure a copy of this valuable book. It tells 

"S when, where and how to trap. It tells about 

\ animal baits that are as important to a trapper 

as traps. It reveals trapping secrets and gives 

methods that will increase the catch of any old 

trapper and quickly make successful trappers 

out of the inexperienced. It tells how to pre- 

pare skins for market and where to get the 
most money for them. 

The book also contains the Game Laws of all the States and of 

Canada and gives other information worth many dollars to any trapper. It 

will be sent to you absolutely free if you write at once, mentioning Sports A field, to 


F.C. TAYLOR & CO., 


Greatest Fur House in the World 


950 Fur Exchange Building, - . St. Louis, Mo. 
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sincerely regret that his narrative is finished. His 
former serial,’ Fifty Years of Woods Life, was 
the most interesting story of the kind I have ever 
read. His serials are both entertaining and in- 
structive. ’’ 

= * & 

Ir your hunt is to be genuinely enjoyable, you 
have simply got to be equipped with soft, warm, 
durable clothing. Knowing well the rigors of our 
Northern winters, the Kelley Hardware Co. is 
today manufacturing a rarely equalled line of 
sportsman’s clothing. Mention Sports AFieLpD and 
send for special catalogue to Kelley Hardware 
Co., 122 W. Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 

+ a * 

Can’? you fellows, in this cold, shivery, drizzly 
North Land, just feel that all embracing New 
Mexican sunshine as it floods the wide sweeping 
plains country around Roswell? The Sporrs 
AFIELD outfit surely can! If you want climate, 
gentlemen, permit us to offer you the Southwest 
brand. There’s nothing else that can compare 
with it, the round world over. Wherefore, hark ye, 
and attend the big meet of the Roswell Gun Club, 
to be held at Roswell Oct. 4, 5, 6 and 7—which we 
predict will prove one of the pleasantest events of 
the year. Further particulars of R. C. Nisbet, 
Roswell, N. M. 


- * * 


In the midst of all your great camping prepara- 
tions—amid the neighings of the embattled war 
horses and the shoutings of the captains—it’s just 
as well to remember that, if you want an A No. 


One powder, Dead Shot Smokeless will always 


measure up to your wants. When ‘‘ Uncle’’ Har- 
vey Dixon of Oronogo, Mo., won the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap last summer, with a score of 99 
ex 100, he was materially aided by this far reach- 
ing, well made powder. Of course, he had to be 
a good shot, with a good gun, loaded with good 
ammunition, or he would never have come out ‘‘ on 
top’’ in the midst of such fierce competition. 
= * 7 

WE have just received a copy of the new cata- 

logue just published by the Stevens Arms Com- 


pany. This attractive reference book illustrates 
and describes in concise form the varied line of 


AFIELD. 


Stevens rifles, shotguns, pistols, rifle telescopes and © 
firearm accessories. Particular attention is accord- ~ 
ed Stevens new high-power repeating rifles and 7 
repeating shotguns. It is interesting to note that | 
the Stevens Arms Company today manufacture 7 
what is probably the largest line of sporting fire- 7 
arms in the world. Their new catalogue appears | 
at a very opportune time — just at the opening of © 
the fall shooting season— and sportsmen every- 7 
where are invited to at once apply for a copy of | 
this interesting and comprehensive work. Kindly 
mention Sports AFIELD and ask for Special Cata- ~ 
logue No. 53. Address, the Stevens Arms Co., > 
Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


~~ 
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KEROSENE REPLACING GASOLINE. 





Our many readers who are about to buy farm | 


engines will be pleased to know that the high © 
price of gasoline is nothing to become alarmed | 
about. As a matter of fact, gasoline is not and © 
never was as good an engine fuel as common kero- 


sene (coal oil). Two pints of kerosene, under actual | 


test, give more engine power than three pints of 
gasoline. So why worry about the price of gaso- 
line, so long as kerosene remains so cheap? Kero- 
sene, besides being cheaper and more powerful, 
pint for pint, than gasoline, is much safer. It 
never explodes. Nor does it waste by evaporation. 
Kerosene is-more convenient to buy, too. You 
can get it at any store, cheap, while gasoline is 
always high, and not every storekeeper handles it. 
A great many of our readers are taking advan- 
tage of the Detroit Engine Works’ offer to ship’a 
Kerosene Engine on 15 days’ free test, to prove 
that kerosene beats gasoline in every way. We 
suggest to all our readers that they, before buying 
a farm engine, look into the kerosene engine. A 
man with the ‘‘ Amazing Detroit’’ not only has an 
engine especially equipped for kerosene, but when 
necessity arises he can use benzine, distillate, al- 
cohol or gasoline. This engine sells at a very low 
price, comes ready to run and is a perfect engine 
for pumping, sawing, threshing, churning, sepa- 
rating milk, grinding feed, ete. A postal mailed 
today to the Detroit Engine Works, 111 Bellevue 
Ave., Detroit, Mich., brings catalog, prices and full 
explanation of their 15 Days’ Free Trial Offer. 











It Kills Instead of Cripples! 


The Follett Shot Concentrator for Hand-Loaded Shot Shells 


Increases penetration and concentration at long range b: 


50 per cent. 


Ducks and geese have been killed with this 


device at from 80 to 100 yards. Guaranteed absolutely 


safe in any bore. 


Won’t lead or gnaw out barrel. Recoil 


reatly reduced. Shot holds together until released about 
thirty yards from gun. Empty Concentrators for hand 
loading, with cork wads, by mail, postpaid, 25 for 25 cts. ; 
per hundred, $1.00. 


E. P. FOLLETT & CO., 2829 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIs. 
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